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CONSERVATION - amily Style 


eae " ” cae ; Grass provides a year-round cover crop for the 


land. Because many acres in our country are used 
for growing hay... because many more acres 
need the protection of grasses and legumes, hay 


is recognized as Conservation Crop Number 1. 


You also know that your parents like to fol- 
low soil conservation practices...in that way 
they can provide for your present livelihood 
while safeguarding the future earning power of 
your farm. 


Now that International Harvester builds 
three automatic pickup balers, the ease of oper- 
ating McCormick haying equipment replaces 
the brawn and hired labor formerly required in 


handling hay and roughage. 


Now, haying can be a family affair. With the 
Farmall System of Farming you and Dad are the 
harvest crew. You do your own work, you have 
more net income to keep for yourself. You can 
enjoy a high standard of living without deplet- 


ing your land. That’s conservation—family style. 
num of Coon Creek Conservation District in Wisconsin 


—and his four lovely daughters—bale their alfalfa at 
the peak of perfection. Their McCormick No. 50-T 


International Harvester is a 
pickup baler handles up to 6 tons an hour. 


donor to the FFA Foundation. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


This modem building symbolizes 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
the expanded service facilities 
of IH deolers throughout America. LISTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON NBC. 
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The new United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, courteously received a committee of AVA leaders who 
were in Washington on AVA business.. Other AVA members and 
leaders will undoubtedly see Dr. McGrath in his new position on 
many future occasions. The AVA has always given strong sup- 
port and willing cooperation to the U. S. Office of Education and 
looks forward to a continuation of this fine relationship between 
the two organizations. We wish Dr. McGrath every success in 
carrying out the responsibilities of his new position. 




















ARE YOU PROUD TO BE A VOCATIONAL TEACHER? . . . . Editorial 


ECENTLY I read a report of a “home visit” in 

Guam, made by the homemaking teacher out there 
—a visit to what the teacher called a typical Guaman- 
ian family. The youngest girl, 20 years of age, studied 
homemaking in high school for half of the day and 
taught in a native school the other half. This family 
‘had lived through the Japanese occupation, raised vege- 
tables for the Japanese, been in a Japanese concentra- 
tion camp and suffered all of the other privations and 
humilities put upon them by the conquerors. After the 
homemaking teacher heard the girl’s story, she said, “I 
think the thing she (the girl) told about which delighted 
me most was the pride she said she felt when the Japa- 
nese asked her if she had been an American school 
teacher. She said she ‘was so proud to tell them she 
was, that she nearly burst. She said she was sure her 
eyes must have shown it.’” 

There are thousands of vocational school teachers in 
the United States. Would our eyes show our pride if 
asked the question which the Japanese officer asked this 
native Guamanian girl? We do have much of which to 
be proud. We have long been at the front in using 
progressive methods. We believe in learning through 
use, not learning and then using. We believe in study- 
ing real things, not just reading about things. We be- 
lieve in students’ learning in real situations, not imagi- 
nary ones, 

In industrial education we teach boys, girls, men and 
women in real shops. In distributive education we place 
students in real stores. In agricultural education boys 
study on real farms through their home projects. In 
homemaking education girls study in real homes through 
their homemaking projects. Yes, vocational teachers 
are at the front in functional*education. That is one 
thing of which to be proud. 


Vocational educators are being asked to help develop 
educational programs in many foreign countries. They 
are in Germany, in Greece, in France, in Italy, in Korea, 
in Japan, and in the islands of the Pacific. They are 
helping in rehabilitating occupied countries. They are 
helping to develop new educational programs in con- 
quered countries. They are helping to teach people in 
other nations our democratic way of living, our philos- 
ophy of the value of work, our belief in individual dig- 
nity, in democratic family life, in equal rights, in ma- 
jority rule and in progress through compromise. Grant 
that they now reach only a comparatively few people, 
but, like a pebble dropped in a pool, the ripples of in- 
fluence and reform will spread through the years and 
generations to come. All this is cause for pride in voca- 
tional teachers. 

Vocational teachers have a morale, a_ professional 
comradeship all their own, much more so than English 
or Mathematies, or Science teachers. These other groups 
have sometimes expressed envy of us. Perhaps it is our 
A.V.A.; perhaps our state and regional conferences; 
perhaps a consciousness of belonging to a special group 
which has had its struggle for recognition; perhaps it is 
the comradeship of battle. Whatever the cause, it, too, 
is something of which to be proud. 

So vocational teachers, like the Guamanian native 
teacher and homemaking student, can well say they are 
proud to be American teachers—teachers of vocational 
education. They can well let their eyes show their 
pride! 

MavupE WILLIAMSON, 


Vice President, Home Economics Education, 
American Vocational Association. 
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J. K. COGGIN, N. C. STATE COLLEGE 


A North Carolina veteran’s purebred Hereford herd, a result of the Veterans’ 


To Veterans Farmer Training Program, made pos- 
sible through the educational benefits provided by 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights” for returned servicemen, has 
proved to be the largest and most popular out-of-school 
adult training program in many rural communities. Be- 
sides its value to the vocational training of many thou- 
sands of young men, the program has made very sub- 
stantial contributions to the nation in its furthering 
of modern farming methods, increased use of farm ma- 
chinery, higher productivity through approved prac- 
tices, and greater soil conservation. 

In our Southern States particularly the Veterans 
Farmer Training Program has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Real income has risen, the value of farm prop- 
erty is up through permanent improvements, and the 
future of southern agriculture protected by systematic 
crop diversification—an important stride away from the 
“corn-cotton-tobacco” soil exhaustion of the past. Stock 
raising has notably increased, including beef cattle in 
addition to the traditional hogs. 

In New England, where dairy farming and orchards 
have been long popular as best suited to the soil and 
climate, the Veterans Farmer Training Program has 
been equally significant in its real value to the improve- 
ment of agriculture and to the daily lives of the farm 
population. A fruit farm presents many managerial 
and operational business problems in addition to those 
of actual production. A young man in the veterans’ 
program must learn not only the techniques and methods 
of modern fruit-growing, but also the ways of business 
in the efficient handling of harvesting and packing labor, 
market analysis, and general managerial skills necessary 
to the successful operation of a responsible fruit business. 

The stories of a few young veteran farmers in North 
Carolina and Massachusetts, representative of the young 
men now enrolled in the Veterans Farmer Training Pro- 
gram in their respective areas, will illustrate the value 
of the program and the very real importance of this 
type of training. 





In North Carolina 


In most high schools in North Carolina the largest 
out-of-school groups in adult training are those in the 
Veterans Farmer Training Program. For example, at 
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Farm Training Program 


the Helena School in Person County there are 72 ‘stu- 
dents with five full-time assistant teachers of agricul- 
ture. They receive 200 hours of classroom and shop 
instruction and 100 hours of on-the-farm instruction 
each year in agriculture. This agricultural training 
program is administered by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, under the supervision of Mr. A. L. Teachey. 

Last year these students completed 375 shop projects 
in the Helena School Shop. Most of these projects were 
swine self-feeders and waterers, wall shop cabinets, 
farm work-benches, paint and supply cabinets, saw- 
horses, and portable tool boxes. Perhaps the most ap- 
preciated construction project was a farm desk made 
by each second year veteran student. These desks 
were fashioned after a regular teacher’s desk such as 
those to be seen in most of our classrooms. 

Some of the outstanding students and the progress 
that they have made as observed or reported by the as- 
sistant teachers of agriculture are as follows: Thomas 
Horton of the Mt. Tirzah community in Person County 
recently purchased a purebred Guernsey sire from Dr. 
William Moore of Raleigh. Thomas is gradually get- 
ting into the dairy business. Alva Clayton and Vennoy 
Day, Veterans Farmer Training students of the Surl 
community, are perhaps the only farmers in Person 
County with Hereford swine. Fred Gentry of the 
Allensville school district is really in the hog business 
and has been grazing the gilts and sows on Ladino and 
Orchard grass mixture all summer. These gilts and 
sows could not keep the pasture grazed close enough so 
Fred purchased four foundation Hereford beef animals. 
Thomas Pearce and his brother Barnett also have gone 
in for Hereford beef cattle. They recently purchased 
18 head, six of which are purebred. Thaddeus Wilker- 
son of the Bushy Fork section in Person County has 
decided that Black Angus beef animals are just the breed 
for his fine pasture grass on rolling land, so he invested 
about $1,500 in 10 Angus cows and one purebred sire. 
Clyde Bowling and Frank Moore of the Mt. Harmony 
section have just recently purchased foundation beef 
animals. 

Veterans Farmer Training students all over North 
Carolina—and there are over 25,000—are getting the 
jump over.a lot of farmers by following approved prac- 
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An individual survey of farm machinery is made for each enrolled 
veteran 


F 
tices recommended by the Experiment Station, in grow- 
ing at least 50 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre. Last 
year students in training at Helena School averaged a 
fraction over 50 bushels to the acre on over 100 acres 
measured. A number of the students have hybrid corn 
which will likely yield 100 bushels to the acre this year. 

G. I. students are also going in strong for mechaniza- 
tion. A number of students have recently purchased 
tractors and tractor equipment. Harold Brooks keeps 
all of his equipment under a machinery shed when not 
in use. All of his farm equipment is kept painted and 
properly maintained. Frank Moore, Clyde Bowling, 
Newton Allen, Bennie Bradsher, Maxie Wrenn and Cecil 
Robinson are other students like Harold who have been 
fortunate enough to purchase tractors and the equipment 
that is needed with tractors to make farming a little 
sasier. 

About 90 per cent of all Veterans Farmer Training 
students working in cooperation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Dan River Watershed have a SCS 
plan. During the past two years several miles of ter- 
races have been constructed. For example, Melvin 
Ashley of the Hurdle Mills community last year ter- 
raced 50 acres of cropland and used the string row 
method of laying off rows in his tobacco fields. Meadow 
strips, contouring of corn rows, strip cropping, and 
seeding border edges are other conservation practices 
that have brought about a “new look” on the farms of 
G. I.’s in Person County. Last but not least of the soil 
conservation practices that are making the veterans’ 
farms look green in winter are several hundred acres 
of permanent pastures established in the past two years. 
Alfalfa has also been established on a number of farms 
operated by veterans enrolled in training. 

The veterans of World War II are indebted to the 
Congress of the United States for making it possible for 
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veterans who have decided to farm to receive the san 
educational benefits as those who go to college. Thie 
Veterans Administration and the local boards of educa- 
tion in rural areas are providing training which will 
increase the standard and mode of living on thousands 
of farms of veterans who gave four and five years of 
their life in World War II. 


In New England 


The training of World War veterans has become : 
post-war specialty at the Essex County Agricultural 
School at Hathorne, Massachusetts. An average of 
about 110 veterans is under instruction, some on an is- 
sembled basis and others on full-time placement train- 
ing. A special corps of instructors is employed for t)iis 
work who do nothing but the training of veterans on thie 
job. Two case studies of this type of training program 
are presented herewith. 

Harold M. Kelly of Beverly, Massachusetts, was 
graduated from the Essex County Agricultural School 
in 1942. After a period of naval service he took action 
on plans he had made while in the service for training 
in agriculture. While in the service he had inherited a 
New Hampshire farm which had previously carried 
poultry and fruit enterprises. Feeling that he was not 
quite ready to operate the farm on his own, he signed 
up for a four-year training program under the school. 
The first two years of this program were on a placement 
training or employed basis where he could obtain the 
required high-level operational and managerial skills 
necessary: to carry on successfully the business he con- 
templated in New Hampshire. The last two years of 
the program will be on an establishment basis on his 
own farm. 

Kelly is now working for a leading fruit grower in 
Essex County. On this farm he is getting the kind of 
experience that he will need when he operates his own 
fruit business. On this farm up-to-date methods are 
employed, modern machinery is used, and the employer 
is of the highest grade and cooperates fully. Kelly per- 
forms all the jobs to be done on the place, and many of 
them are of a managerial nature. He is given a good 
deal of responsibility, such as handling harvesting and 
packing labor, doing spraying and dusting jobs, selling 
fruit, ete. He is consulted on the important problems, 
and as a matter of fact the employer, the student, and 
the agricultural instructor frequently confer on current 
problems on the farm. 

Each week Kelly receives a visit from Instructor C. 
M. Wood of the school staff. This visit features a three- 
hour lesson and is conducted at a specified time on a 
given day. The time may be changed (although this is 
rarely done) by either the instructor or the student for 
good reason, such as the pressure of seasonal work, if 
sufficient advance notice is given. . 

The lesson usually deals with a current problem of 
the farm. Kelly spends at least seven hours each week 
in study preparing for the lesson. He writes up cach 
lesson in a large-sized loose-leaf notebook for Mr. 
Wood’s inspection and rating. Discussion follows and 
questions are answered, and demonstrations and other 
instruction are given. The lessons are labeled, num- 
bered, dated, and indexed. Kelly also keeps in a small 
pocket-sized notebook a record of the daily jobs per- 
formed, hours worked, money earned, and other im- 
portant observational notes for future reference. In- 
structor Wood records on the visit slip the highlights 
of the instructional period and notes the assignment 

for the next lesson. Besides textbooks, the study mate- 


rial includes federal and state bulletins, publications, 
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and periodicals. Current clippings from periodicals 
loaned by the instructor have been useful as collateral 
reading material to stimulate interest, broaden perspec- 
tive, indi¢ate sources of information, ete. Kelly has at- 
tended many county and state fruit growers’ meetings 
in Essex and neighboring counties. 

Before the event of World War II, Dominick A. Vil- 
lanti of Ipswich, Massachussetts, was an engineer in 
New York State. He raised pigeons and squabs as a 
hobby, and he looked forward to the day when he could 
operate a poultry business of his own. After serving as 
a locomotive engineer in the ETO during the war, Vil- 
lanti was able to take the first step on his road to estab- 
lishment as a poultryman. 

In May of 1946 Villanti enrolled at the Essex County 
Agricultural School for a four-year program, with two 
years’ placement training and two years’ establishment. 
Through the cooperation of the Marini Farm in Ipswich, 
veteran Villanti is making amazing progress in acquir- 
ing the necessary skills for successful, high-level man- 
agement of a poultry farm. He took over the manage- 
ment of 2,000 layers, 1,000 broilers, 1,500 capons, 3,000 
pullets and cockerels for breeding on range, and 300 
turkeys. He soon learned killing and dressing (semi- 
scald machine picking) of fowls, broilers, roasters, and 
turkeys, as he had to keep a fresh supply in the farm 
freezers throughout the season. 

According to Mr. Louis M. Moseley, his visiting agri- 
cultural instructor, he successfully used sulphaguana- 
dine against coccidiosis. He has persistently maintained 
low mortality and high production (75 to 80 per cent). 

Showing outstanding interest in work and study, he 
has learned from every available source, i.e., specialists 
from the school, specialists from the feed companies, 





ESSEX COUNTY AGRIC. SCHOOL, HATHORNE, MASS 


A veteran receives instruction in pruning on the job 
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ESSEX COUNTY AGRIC. SCHOOL, HATHORNE, MASS 


Spraying Fruit Trees in the Veteran Program in Massachusetts 


and from standard reference textbooks and poultry bul- 
letins. Villanti is probably one of our most aggressive 
students. On September 28, 1946, with short notice and 
no special preparation, he took the examination required 
in Massachusetts for breeder-selectors. He passed this 
examination and is now qualified to select breeding 
stock on farms where eggs are sold for hatching under 
the selective breeders’ program. 

Just. recently he began to practice caponizing, and 
Mr. Moseley plans to give him several demonstrations 
during the season to prepare him for his job of caponiz- 
ing 1,000 six-week-old cockerels this year. Mr. Moseley 
has noted four improved practices which Villanti has 
put into effect on the Marini Farm. 

1. Trays installed at entrance to all brooder and 
growing pens with disinfectant mats (for checking 
spread of disease). 

2. Effective use of hydrated lime in deep litter. Kept 
litter dry (in fact he started with wet litter which he 
treated with hydrated lime and then spread on a layer 
of lime) on floors that have previously never been dry 
except by complete change. 

3. Constructed disposal pit (sanitary disposal of dead 
and diseased). 

4. Cod liver oil in seratch was fed to pullets when first 
confined to laying quarters last fall and for the first time 
on the farm no soft shell pullet eggs were dropped. (This 
may be a coincidence, but the theory is that the calcium 
was more readily assimilated.) 

Starting on September 1, the Marini brooding pro- 
gram called for 1,500 chicks per month. Villanti has 
full responsibility for the poultry interests on the Marini 
Farm, and to date he has successfully reared 13,400 
chicks, and more are coming each month. Mortality 
has rarely exceeded 2 per cent per batch. 

Now as the program expands, dressing off broilers 
and roasters, cleaning brooder houses for new batches, 
etc., Villanti would be swamped but for the assistance 
of his co-worker, Johnnie Lee Jackson, a Negro veteran 
from Georgia. Jackson is training on the same pro- 
gram, but is taking a more general course, including 
vegetable growing, fruit production, dairying, and poul- 
try, and he is dependable in the field, in the dairy barn, 
and with poultry. Recently due to the pressure of Vil- 
lanti’s work, Jackson has taken over the management 
of 2,000 layers. Production has been maintained and 
all work done promptly, even allowing Mr. Marini to 
spend several weeks at his farm in Florida. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


In order to establish a practical basie philosophy for 
the cooperative program involving apprenticeship and 
its related vocational training program, a conference 
was held April 1, 1949, in the conference room of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., between 
representatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the 
American Vocational Association. The two groups have 
been cooperating for a number of years with increasing 
effectiveness, and it is planned to increase cooperative 
arrangements on state and local levels by setting forth 
clearly the responsibilities and inter-relationships of 
both groups. 

Co-chairmen of the Conference were Mr. E. L. Wil- 
liams, President of the American Vocational Association, 
and Mr. William F. Patterson, Director, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship. Conference members were, for the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, in addition to President 
Williams: L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Washing- 
ton; J. C. Woodin, Vice President, Kansas; Charles W. 
Sylvester, Treasurer, Maryland; C. L. Greiber, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Wisconsin; and M. 
Norcross Stratton, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts. Representing the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship were, in addition to Director William F. 
Patterson, Messrs. William J. Moore, E. K. Jenkins, 
Edward E. Goshen, Ansel R. Cleary, and M. M. Han- 
son, Assistant Directors. The U.S. Office of Education 
was represented at the Conference by Dr. Raymond W. 
Gregory, Assistant Commissioner. Co-secretaries were 
Mr. A. R. Cleary of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Mr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association. 

Co-chairman Patterson briefly outlined previous ef- 
forts of the two groups to develop effective cooperation, 
and pointed out that results were even better than ex- 
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pectations. Mr. Patterson referred particularly to the 
articles on apprenticeship which have been published in 
the American Vocational Journal since the meeting of 
the two groups held at Laconia, New Hampshire, in the 
spring of 1946. Co-chairman Williams expressed the 
continuing interest of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in the joint effort to improve and extend the 
training of apprentices, and gave illustrations of the 
need for clear-cut statements of policy to guide future 
efforts. Wisconsin State Director C. L. Greiber re- 
ported on a recent all-day conference of local directors 
of vocational education in Wisconsin, devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of apprentice training and the 
various areas of cooperation between vocational edu- 
cators and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Massachu- 
setts State Director M. Norcross Stratton outlined the 
accelerated program in effect in his state which pro- 
vides apprentices six full-time weeks in a vocational 
school, and pointed out how such a period could well 
serve as a “screening” process in the selection and 
adjustment of apprentices. 

The Conference agreed unanimously to appoint 4 
committee of five persons to develop some statements 
for consideration by the Conference, the committee t 
be composed of two representatives each from the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and the AVA, and one repre- 
sentative of the Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education. This committee will meet at Magnolia 
Massachusetts, on June 18 and 19, immediately fol- 
lowing the Apprentice Training-Vocational Training 
meeting to be held there. Next meeting of the Appren- 
tice Training - Vocational Education Conference is 
planned for July 29 and 30 at the Nittany Lion Inn, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
ECONOMIC 
ADVANCEMENT 


HE United States has long cherished a belief in 

education as a means of heightening productive 
power. The rate at which the policies and practices of 
education rise will have direct bearing on the rate at 
which our economic power rises. If this statement held 
true to form in all of its aspects, our problem of de- 
veloping our educational system would be almost nil. 
However phenomenal the development of our existing 
academic educational system, it would fail to meet the 
needs of the vast scholastic population if several manual 
and technical training courses were not included. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the gainfully employed per- 
sons are engaged in work requiring some manual skills 
and technical knowledge. 

[t is apparent that a program of vocational training, 
including manual and technical courses, is indispensable 
in the training program of our national student body, 
which is the largest in the world. In many European 
countries, the manual and technical training required by 
skilled and unskilled occupations is fulfilled by a four- 


year period of apprenticeship. In the period of early . 


American history, this practice of learning through 
practical apprenticeship was adhered to, but, as time 
went on, the training of our population for these occupa- 
tions was gradually severed from this means of learning 
to our contemporary formal system of educational in- 
stitutions. 

In the historical development of systematic occupa- 
tional preparation, considerable changes have been un- 
dergone in all countries. As production in separate 
industrial workshops increased, the home, which for cen- 
turies had been the center of occupational training, 
offered fewer and fewer opportunities until today only 
on farms is there any identity between family life and 
life in the chosen trade. 

The family has outgrown its natural bonds, which 
were based on simple, natural biological factors. This 
growth from a natural unity was accompanied by 
advancement in complexity of our society from a sim- 
ple, social organization centered about the basic family 
group to a superficial complex social structure. 

Accompanying this development of social organiza- 
tion, we also have a growth in the industrial procedures 
of the world from a simple industrial workshop type of 
production to the complicated mass and assembly line 
production. 

This thought that complicated industry based on 
manual, mechanistic, and technical work has replaced 
agricultural, fishing, forestry and domestic pursuits can 
be further substantiated by the following statistics’ 

1 Condensed from a table in: Alfred Kahler and Ernest Ham- 
burger, “Education for an Industrial Age,” p. 26, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 
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which include one hundred years of advancement in 
American industrial history: 


Industry 1840 1940 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry... 77.6% 18.3% 
Mechanical industries, trade, and 

professional, public, domestic, 
and personal service 22.4% 81.7% 


Even these basic forms of occupational pursuits 
which were common a hundred years ago are still par- 
ticipated in by a goodly portion of our employed popu- 
lation. However, many of the activities which are 
undergone in these fields of occupation have become 
mechanized and technological in practice. 

It is up to the school system of the United States to 
offer a sufficiently versatile and elastic educational 
training program to fulfill the needs of the occupational- 
ists of tomorrow who are the students of today. 

Such acts as the post-Civil War Child Labor Act, 
compulsory schooling laws which lengthened the average 
school period, and the Land Grant or Morrill Act which 
was instrumental in developing agricultural and 
mechanical education on the college level paved the way 
for the introduction of technological and industrial 
training developments in our educational program. 

It is the ultimate aim of the American educator to 
establish three separate institutions to supply ade- 
quately the qualities needed for the student to follow 
his avenue of learning. The academic institution would 
prepare the student for participation in one of the many 
professional fields or it would prepare him for future 
upper division work toward his selected profession. 
The technical’institution would prepare the student for 
further technical training which is attained in many of 
the engineering and scientific colleges throughout the 
United States or it would prepare him for immediate 
technological employment. The third type of institu- 
tion would be that of the vocational school. This in- 
stitution would train its students for participation in 
various vocational jobs such as the many service jobs 
and those included in the skilled and unskilled labor 
occupations. 

It is also the aim of the educator to link this training 
period of secondary and upper division work with the 
immediate entrance by the student in his occupational 
endeavor. A program such as this would insist upon the 
cooperation of the school authorities with management 
and organized labor. Without this cooperation, the 
teaching group could not prepare an adequately instruc- 
tive program, dnd management would not know where 
to go to seek its employees with the program of formal 
schooling offering the only source of supply. 

This program of linking formal schooling with the 
occupation period would also lessen the time between 
the completion of the school period and the period of 
occupation, thus keeping school-leaving youth away 
from dead-end jobs or no employment at all. This in 
turn would eliminate many of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency which have developed through the years 
because of this unoccupied period of developing youth. 
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The system of apprenticeship learning will always be 
needed in training journeymen for the different trades. 
However, this period of practical training inside the 
walls of industry can be greatly lessened if the student 
is prepared in his school for the definite occupation 
which he is going to follow. This period of apprentice- 
ship will also be greatly aided by a period of formal 
schooling in preparation for employment in that the 
school program will adhere to the Gestalt theory of sub- 
ject matter presentation, thus giving the pupil the full 
picture of the job which he will encounter and thereby 
encouraging him to be more aggressive in his approach 
to the learning situation. 

Another aim of the educators of today is to regulate 
the school programs so that they will fit the optimal 
matrix of the students’ needs. The classroom time 
required to teach different subjects varies with each one. 
Such courses as aeronautical mechanics, automotive 
mechanics, carpentry and metal work require quite 
lengthy periods of classroom training, whereas courses 
such as mathematics, languages and theoretical sci- 
ences need less classroom time but much more outside 
study and research. If the same amount of time is given 
to algebra as is given to woodshop for classroom work, 
the time spent in the algebra class would be wasted and 
that of the woodshop class cramped; therefore, we need 
a definite gradation of classroom time to suit the needs 
of each individual course. 

The program for offering a training in the basic 
fundamentals of education consists of the vocational, 
academic and technical divisions. Each division is 
given a definite job to fulfill in the teaching of our 
youth in preparation for future occupational pursuits. 
Together they form the backbone of our educational 
system. 

The first of these three divisions, whose aim it is to 
instill the desire to acquire competency in one or another 
occupational field, is the vocational school. These 
schools were greatly aided in their development by the 
installation of public schools which replaced the 
Colonial academies and other private institutions. It 
is the policy of these schools, in fulfilling their aim, to 
include in their curriculum several cultural subjects and 
an extensive shop-work program. These together, pre- 
sented in a good pedagogical manner, help make up a 
good basic vocational, educational program. 

The second division of school systems is that of the 
academic school. It is the purpose of this school to 
prepare its students for college work. This type of 
school is the oldest in the United States, and it has 
given birth to the two other divisions of educational 
institutions. The greater portion of our professional 
world is supplied with personnel who have studied in 
the various academic schools throughout the nation. 

The third, and perhaps most important and certainly 
the newest division of the educational system, is that of 
the technical institutions. With our highly technologi- 
cally developed system of civilization, the work these 
technical schools do in training our technicians and 
engineers is invaluable. There are three principal divi- 
sions of this system of technical training. In order of 
chronological sequence, they are: The technical high 
school, which trains youth for engineering, mechanics 
and other technological pursuits; the junior college, 
which further trains the high school graduate in prepa- 
ration for future occupation; and the third, and cer- 
tainly the most highly developed of the technical 
schools, the technical institutes which have been 
greatly influenced by individuals of superior technical 
knowledge through their endowment. Many of these 
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institutes are immature in their development in relation 
to other upper division institutions throughout the 
nation. However, the work which these schools have 
accomplished is of an extremely valid nature. 

The ideal educational system of the United States 
would include a well-rounded presentation of academic, 
technological and vocational preparatory courses. It 
has been proved that there is a definite need for mechan- 
ical and technological training to keep our system of 
education in pace with the ever advancing modernistic 
technological world. It is our duty, as educators of the 
future, to understand the need for this increase in tech- 
nological and vocational training so that we may in- 
fluence the policy makers of tomorrow’s educational! 
system to develop a supremely well-rounded educa- 
tional system in America. 





HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTORS RECEIVE CERTIFICATES 





Dean W. E. Lessenger, Wayne University, awards certificates as S. D. 
Mullikin, Superintendent. of Henry Ford Trade School, calls names of 
instructors. James Blair is receiving his certificate 


Special recognition at a banquet was given to 45 Henry 
Ford Trade School, Dearborn, Michigan, instructors by 
Wayne University recently as they entered the last 
phase of their training for a Smith-Hughes certificate. 

Supt. 8S. D. Mullikin said these men began to study 
about two years ago after they felt they could be of 
greater service to students once they became familiar 
with the latest techniques in teaching. The instructors 
plans were carried out through a Faculty Study Com- 
mittee. The ages of these men range from 31 ‘to 65 
years. Several are back in school as students for the 
first time in 40 years. 

All of the men are skilled tradesmen and hold jour- 
neymen’s cards. 

The. Certificates of Professional Attainment were 
awarded by Dr. W. E. Lessenger, dean of the Collee 
of Education, Wayne University. Dean Lessenger spoke 
highly of Henry Ford Trade School’s working with 
Wayne University. He said that this project fits into 
the philosophy of the University, “It belongs to the peo- 
ple in the community and it works for the people in the 
community.” 

Ralph C. Wenrich, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction in charge of vocational education in Michi- 
gan, discussed “Vocational Education in the Years 
Ahead.” 
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ELIzABETH T. SHEERER 
Assistant Professor 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


The Significance of Client-Centered Counseling 


TONDIRECTIVE or client-centered counseling as 
developed by Carl R. Rogers is relatively new. 
Roger’s book, “Counseling and Psychotherapy,” de- 
scribing the basic principles and techniques of this type 
of counseling, was published as late as 1942, and yet it 
has been apparent for some time that this system of 
psychotherapy has implications that go far beyond the 
boundaries of professional counseling—to teaching, to 
parent-child, employer-employee, and other human rela- 
tionships as well. It is the writer’s belief that whenever 
a person has as his goal helping other individuals to be- 
come happier, more mature, responsible, independent 
human beings, the achievement of that goal will depend 
largely upon the extent to which the person recognizes 
and utilizes certain basic principles which are applied 
in client-centered counseling. 

The first principle is suggested by the same “‘client- 
centered counseling.” What does it mean? For one 
thing, it means that in the conference the client does 
more than 50 per cent of the talking. Also, the client, 
not the counselor, chooses the topic for discussion and 
the direction the conversation will follow. There is no 
subtle attempt by the counselor to steer the client in one 
direction or another or to cut off an expression of any 
thoughts or feelings. 

There are several reasons why the conference is kept 
client-centered. First, the person who has the problem 
knows far more about himself than the counselor can. 
The client alone is able to bring out all of his thoughts, 
feelings, and the facts of the situation which must be 
seen before a solution can be reached. Because this is 
true many find it more of a hindrance than a help to 
collect information and opinions about the client from 
his instructors, parents, or others. Second, personality 
reorganization like physical growth takes place from 
within, not by having external pressure applied. A 
mother does not help her child grow physically taller by 
pulling or stretching his legs. Instead she helps by pro- 
viding a wholesome environment—fresh air, nourishing 
food, ete. These are taken into the body where the body 
itself, not the mother, organizes them into forces for 
growth. 

A second principle is acceptance. The counselor or 
teacher who truly accepts an individual listens to him, 
attempting to understand the feelings, values and mean- 
ings which are being expressed. In responding the 
counselor expresses no shock, disgust, approval or dis- 
approval, agreement or disagreement, metes out no re- 
ward or punishment. The Christian exhortation “to 
judge not” is not mere idealism; it is perfectly sound, 
practical psychology. This can be seen in the case of 
Miriam Crane, a young married college woman who 
flounced into the counselor’s office with this announce- 
ment, “I want a divorce. I suppose you will try to talk 
me out of it.” 
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She went on to say that she had been married a year, 
that both she and her husband were attending college, 
and that she felt her marriage was a burden. It seemed 
to her that the marriage was all a big mistake. Miriam 
had come to feel that she was too young for marriage 
and was beginning to regret the fact that she had missed 
the desirable social life of the single college girl and was 
also beginning to think that she should have had a 
chance for a professional career. She wound up by say- 
ing, “I don’t know why I married him in the first place. 
I never was in love with him.” 

Supposing the counselor had been unable to accept 
such an attitude and had replied, “Surely you don’t 
mean that. You are probably just a little bit upset 
about something. There must be some good in the mar- 
riage.” Could you honestly expect that to net anything 
more than some such disgusted retort, as “That’s what 
you think”? 

The reason for such an answer would be simple. No 
one can reorganize his thoughts and feelings while they 
are being attacked from the outside. This is true, I be- 
lieve, even when the person who is doing the attacking 
has the kindest intentions in the world. 

In Mrs. Crane’s case the counselor’s actual response 
was quite different. First, she listened. She listened as 
courteously and carefully as one would listen to the 
conversation of an honored guest. She listened objec- 
tively, forming no moral judgment. In her manner there 
was warmth, and she tried to understand not the words, 
but the feelings the girl was expressing. Her response 
to Miriam’s initial outburst was something like this, 
“You’re miserably unhappy and want desperately to be 
free from your marriage.” 

But how could she remain so calm? She could do it 
because she felt that what unhappy Miriam needed was 
not advice but a chance to express all her feelings with- 
out interruptions, to someone who would understand, 
not condemn nor sympathize, just understand the way 
she felt. And then, when those feelings were out of the 
way, she could go ahead and talk about her difficulties 
in a more objective, reasoning way. She would dare to 
look at all sides of the question. She would not need 
to continue to defend doggedly one side of it. In other 
words, the counselor was confident that if she could 
provide conditions conducive to a real self-evaluation 
and an honest evaluation of the situation, Miriam her- 
self would be able to find a more satisfactory solution. 

It actually turned out that way. Miriam did not get 
a divoree. As she talked things over with the counselor 
she came to see that she could not blot out the past and 
start all over as though she had never been married. 
She saw that she had not clearly thought through just 
what she did want out of life. Also, she began to feel 
that she had no right to ruin her husband’s life and 
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that her own best hope for happiness lay in working 
it out within her marriage. 

The story has a happy ending. A year and a half 
after Miriam had decided to accept the challenge and 
responsibility of her marriage she returned to visit the 
counselor. She was a changed person, now the radiantly 
happy and proud mother of a six-months-old baby. The 
feelings she expressed about her marriage now were 
quite different as this statement shows: “I don’t know 
whether I want to finish school or not.” She added 
proudly, “It keeps me busy taking care of a wonderful 
husband and daughter.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem the principle of acceptance 
holds that we help the individual exchange negative, 
self-destructive attitudes and behavior for more mature, 
more rewarding attitudes and behavior by refraining 
from trying to make him change. 

Complete acceptance of others is difficult. It demands 
rigid self-discipline until acceptance becomes an auto- 
matic, spontaneous reaction. But it is infinitely helpful. 
In fact, sometimes the results seem almost miraculous 
in the swiftness with which they occur. A teacher who 
has recently begun to study and to attempt to apply 
these principles we are discussing here cited an example 
recently. A student who had been enrolled in a profes- 
sional course taught by this teacher telephoned her to 
say, “Miss Jones, that C you gave me certainly was a 
blow. I was so sure I would get a better grade.” Miss 
Jones said, “My first reaction was defense. I immedi- 
ately began to justify that grade. Suddenly I realized 
that I was not helping the student. I had been too in- 
volved in defending myself to think of her. Then I 
made a real effort to understand her feeling and to show 
that I did, and when I said to her, ‘You really feel that 
you got more out of that course than a C grade indi- 
vated,’ a remarkable thing happened. She said, ‘That’s 
right.’ However, she went on immediately to say, ‘Well, 
I realize, too, that I haven’t had the background for 
your course that the other girls had, and actually, much 
as I enjoyed the course and feel that I got a lot out of 
it, the work I produced really wasn’t on a par with what 
the other girls were able to do.’ ” 

A third principle is the very cornerstone of nondirec- 
tive counseling—the principle of respect. It is regarded 
as essential for the counselor to grant equal and full 
respect to each and every client as a unique human be- 
ing of worth and dignity, to have faith not only in his 
right but also in his capacity to diagnose his own prob- 
lems and choose his own solutions, to direct his own 
life, if he is provided with a right kind of environment 
for making these decisions. 

It is this capacity within the client upon which the 
nondirective counselor relies rather than relying upon 
his own powers. His goal is not to try to think for 
his counselee but to create conditions which will free 
the latter to do his own thinking constructively. 

This respect is not mere social respect of the kind that 
we grant to the bank president or the Phi Beta Kappa. 
It is a respect that is granted to every human being 
regardless of what his behavior may be. To respect 
human personality implies that we assume that each 
person is doing the best that he sees how to do in his 
life situation, no matter how it may look to us. It im- 
plies that we truly grant him the right to hold values 
and attitudes which we do not share and which we could 
not accept for ourselves. This respect implies a realiza- 
tion of the fact that behind every bit of behavior there 
is a reason. 

The-teacher or counselor who resorts to sarcasm, 
threats, criticism of the person as a person, attempts to 
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probe into his thoughts and feelings or to impose his 
own opinions and values is not only behaving in an im- 
mature way himself but actually represents a threat to 
the wholesome, personal development of the people with 
whom he works. 

In counseling a basic respect implies that we keep ap- 
pointments faithfully and that we do not violate con- 
fidence by discussing with anyone else anything that the 
client has discussed in the counseling situation. 

A fourth and equally important principle is responsi- 
bility. It holds that, if a counselor or teacher wishes 
to help a pupil solve a problem and to grow in ability to 
meet the problems of life, he must be consistent and 
firm in refusing to assume the responsibility for choos- 
ing a solution for him. The situation is somewhat 
analogous to teaching a child arithmetic. No child ever 
learned to work problems of long division by turning to 
the teacher for each answer to each problem. As long 
as we make decisions about personal problems for our 
students, just that long do we make it literally impos- 
sible for them to grow up. To think that even the 
wisest of counselors can solve a problem for another 
person is a delusion. As one college student remarked 
during a conference, “When other people tell you what 


to do somehow the answer doesn’t stick. Even if you: 


do what they say, you keep wondering if it really was 
right. You don’t feel any better about your problem 
deep down inside of you.” 

So long as a counselor or teacher makes decisions for 
a student he makes it possible for that student to avoid 
the only thing that can really help him—the real labor 
of thinking. To grant another the right to make his 
own decisions implies, of course, (1) granting him free- 
dom to make mistakes, (2) that the client must bear 
the consequences of his own decisions, and (3) that the 
counselor will not intercede with other people on behalf 
of the client outside the counseling situation. 

As teachers we can provide excellent and broad in- 
formation and experience to give our students the raw 
material for making decisions. As teachers and coun- 
selors we can grant every student complete acceptance 
and respect, genuine freedom and opportunity to discuss 
the things most important to him and to direct his own 
course of action without any subtle or tactful guiding 
on our part. I believe that to do this much well is to 
to make a great contribution to democratic education. 
To give our young people any less is to deny the basic 
tenets of democracy and affirm the philosophy of 
totalitarianism. 





WHY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


“Today America stands at the cross-roads with 
regard to the question as to what kind of a system 
of public education should be supported at public 
expense. Shall its dominating purpose be to serve 
the few or the many? Shall it help selected groups 
only or everybody? Shall it train a superio 
group only for leadership or every one for intelli- 
gent service . . . according to his real ability to 
contribute? Shall its dominating purpose be to 
prepare ‘superior persons’ or everybody for service 
of some kind to this nation?”—C. A. Prosser, as 
quoted in MVA Viewpoints, the official publica- 
tion of the Minnesota Vocational Association. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


TRAINING D. E. TEACHERS 


~ 
’ 


Louise 8S. HircHcock 


Department of Distributive Education 
Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


| gelapentle education is mushrooming all over 
the country. But one fundamental lack—the need 
for teachers—is retarding the full development of this 
field of vocational education. 

The coordinators have been doing a wonderful job. 
They are the people who have made distributive educa- 
tion click. Basing their training on an important eco- 
nomic need and on sound vocational education princi- 
ples, they have built a solid foundation for education 
in distributive occupations. 

But distributive education is now coming of age. It 
is time we offered a planned program of preparation to 
our own people. Fairmont State College is one of a num- 
ber of colleges that are offering such a program. It is 
governed by the philosophy that five areas of study are 
needed by distributive education teachers: general edu- 
cation, technical edu- 
cation, professional 
education, practical 
occupational experi- 
ence, and teaching ex- 
perience. 

The teacher coordi- 
nator needs general 
education in order to 
possess a wide, cul- 
tural background. 
This enables him to 
talk with people in all 
walks of life without 
prejudice, and with- 
out a feeling of inferi- 
ority. It also gives 
him the basic skills 
needed in English and 
mathematics. The 
subjects included in 
this area are English 
composition and literature, speech, mathematics (re- 
view of fundamental processes), physical and biological 
sciences, social sciences, and physical education. Rec- 
ommended over and beyond these are art, music, and 
library science. 

The teacher coordinator needs a strong technical edu- 
cation in the field of distribution because he cannot hope 
to teach high school pupils and to speak the language 
of merchants unless he has thorough knowledge in every 
phase of retailing. Technical education includes the 
study of principles of retailing, salesmanship, merchan- 
dise information, merchandising mathematics, market- 
ing, store management, display, personnel management, 
principles of advertising, and a few specialized courses 
such as interior decorating, fashion fundamentals, and 
money, banking, and credit. 
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Part-time cooperative 


The teacher coordinator needs professional education. 
He must have the same foundation of philosophies and 
principles of learning as every other teacher, plus the 
special skills for handling a functional vocational sub- 
ject. The study of educational psychology, principles 
of teaching in secondary schools, organization and 
administration of distributive education, coordination 
and supervision, development of instructional ma- 
terials, visual aids, and guidance are important in 
this area. 

The teacher coordinator needs practical occupational 
experience. Without this important training, a teacher 
coordinator might have job intelligence acquired from 
books, but when it came to practical, on-the-job prob- 
lems and skills he would be lost. He might know how 
things ought to be done and why they should be done 
that way, but he 
would be unaware of 
the many acceptable 
methods practiced by 
thousands of mer- 
chants throughout our 
country. Occupational 
experience acquired 
under the supervision 
of Fairmont College 
consists of work ex- 
perience in retail 
stores for which col- 
lege credit is given. 
To qualify as teacher 
coordinators in West 
Virginia, students 
must supplement this 
supervised experience 
with a specified mini- 
mum number of hours 
of additional distri- 


EUGENE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
retail selling class 


butive business experience. 

The teacher coordinator needs practical teaching ex- 
perience. Under supervision in his practice teaching 
course, the college student can learn many skills for 
getting his subject across to pupils from his critic 
teacher. These help to eliminate costly trials and errors 
which would weaken his teaching and delay the time 
needed to reach maximum efficiency. Teaching experi- 
ence is obtained through a course given in observation 
and practice teaching. Local and surrounding high 
‘school distributive education classes are used for this 
purpose at Fairmont. The regular teacher coordinator 
becomes the critic teacher, and the college instructor 
supervises the work. 

Now we come to the teacher coordinator’s practical 
use of the various subjects he has studied. In other 
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EUGENE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Learning packaging and wrapping in Distributive Education classes 


words, how can the student apply his preparation to 
the actual demands of the job of teaching and co- 
ordinating? 

In order to build a curriculum the newly appointed 
teacher coordinator should select materials from his 
study of technical subjects which will meet the needs 
of his pupils. He can guide students by using the 
methods he studied in organization and administration 
of distributive education, coordination and supervision, 
and guidance in selecting students for his classes. 

From his study of organization and administration, 
the teacher coordinator will know how to approach 
merchants, school administrators and parents when he 
wants to organize cooperative classes. Background 
courses in education will underlie his methods for get- 
ting his subject across, for making it a living, funda- 
mental part of the lives of his students. In placing 
his students on cooperative jobs he will rely especially 
on his study of coordination and supervision methods. 

The background of occupational experience will be 
important to the teacher coordinator when he follows 
up his students on the job. His courses in guidance and 
psychology, plus a current knowledge of what is going 
on in the field of distributive education, will be of in- 
valuable aid in supervising distributive education clubs. 

Fairmont State College tries to give students some 
practical experience in as many courses as possible. For 
example, students in the courses in principles of retail- 
ing and display and advertising launch a major promo- 
tion each year. Last year about 5,000 persons attended 
a Merchant’s Fair which was a student project. 

In salesmanship, students are required to earn $100. 
In store management, they take a trip to a large store 
and see many non-selling operations. The students in 
retail merchandising run a small campus store called 
“The Big Nickle.” In coordination and supervision, 
the students actually make store visits to observe high 
school students on the job. In developing instructional 
materials, they outline courses that are suitable for high 
school students, make teaching plans, and construct 
visual materials such as flash cards and film strips for 
their own use in the classroom. 

A survey of coordinators in West Virginia established 
that the most helpful aspects of their preparation for 
teaching were: (1) practical experience, (2) workshops, 
state supervision, conferences, local leadership, and 
summer courses in education, psychology, source ma- 
terial, audio-visual aids, and organization and admin- 
istration of distributive education. 
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NEW AVA PUBLICATIONS 


A very productive meeting of the AVA Committe: 
on Research and Publications was held in the Head- 
quarters Office at Washington, D. C., during the thre 
days ended March 9, 1949. Those present besides th 
Chairman, Dr. Gilbert G. Weaver, were: Miss Druzill 
Kent, Dr. M. B. Galbreath, Dr. G. Harold Silvius, an 
Mr. L. H. Dennis (ex officio). The absence of Mis 
Louise Bernard and Dr. Ray Fife, members of tl 
committee who were unable to attend, occasioned muc 
regret. 

Careful consideration of publications presently need 
ed and a study of work done by previous AVA Com 
mittees on Research and Publications made it seem di 
sirable to get into printed form during the current yea 
four publications on which a good deal of work ha 
already been done: 

1. Suggested Problems for Research Study in Voca- 
tional and Industrial Arts Education—a mimeographed 
revision, substantially as proposed, almost completed, 
and approved by the 1947 Committee on Research a1 
Publications. 

2. A Bibliography of Studies in Vocational Educatio) 
a compilation of vocational material available, 
being prepared by the Committee on Research in In- 
dustrial Education of the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers under the direction of 
Dr. C. Kenneth Beach of New York, and believed to be 
of utmost importance to educators and students of 
vocational education. 

3. Providing Vocational Opportunities—an informa- 
tive booklet intended for our vocational leaders and 
others, to suggest types of organizational possibilities 
for extending vocational opportunity, and to replace 
the AVA folder on “Area Vocational Schools.” 

4. Vocational Education for American Youth—a 
booklet for general distribution, to promote under- 
standing of the value and aims of vocational education. 
The text will probably appear in a forthcoming JouRNAL 





article. 


Of these, it is hoped that the first-mentioned will be 
ready for distribution during May, the third by summer, 
and the remaining two are scheduled for early fall pub- 
lication, possibly by October first. As soon as actual 
printing costs are determined, prices will be announced 
and the booklets added to lists of AVA material 
available. 

The committee is convinced that these publications 
are all warranted by need as evidenced in requests tha 
have been received from the field, and anticipates that 
all will serve a purpose both useful and effective, for 
the individual and for the entire organization. - : 


_ 





On the other hand, the coordinators felt they had been 
handicapped by a lack of background in merchandise 
information studies, business arithmetic, merchandising, 
English, study of local administration, up-to-date source 
material, coordinated work experience, and personnel 
guidance. 

Many of these needs are covered in the undergradu:te 
program at Fairmont State College, but always there 
will be necessity for in-service training and guidance 
by leaders who can provide opportunity for worksho} 
and open discussion of problems, and the inspiration to 
go ahead in a new field. 
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_ Who's going to win an Aluminum 


‘Projects Prize among YOUR Students? 


ae ee 


There may be a winner in one of 
your classes! The best wrought .. . 
the best cast aluminum projects sub- 
mitted by school boys throughout 
the country are going to win valu- 
able cash awards. So enter your 
students’ handiwork in the Alumi- 
num Projects Division of the annual 
Scholastic Arts Awards Contest, con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
sponsored by Alcoa. 

Be sure the projects are finished 
and mailed in time. Shipments 
should be made express—prepaid 
—after May 20th and before June 
20th to: 

Museum of Science and Industry 

Jackson Park, Chicago 37, Illinois 

\LUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1772 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








STUDENTS HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN—Identical awards listed below 
will be given for two classes of aluminum projects: 

WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of sheet aluminum (including 
rod, tube, and bar) in which aluminum is the major material of construc- 
tion; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, sawed, spun, or other method 
of handling. 

CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast aluminum is the major 
material of construction. Projects must be finished for use. Examples: 
Book ends, ash trays, name plates, lamp bases, candlesticks, mubiae 
stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 

GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in Grades 7 and 8 whether 
in an elementary, junior, or general four-year high school. Group II: 
Students in Grades 9 and 10 who receive instruction for less than 10 
clock hours per week in industrial arts. Group IIL: Students in Grades 
11 and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours per week in 
industrial arts. Group IV: Students in vocational, trade and industrial, 
and technical high eae who spend 10 or more clock hours per week in 
shop, laboratory, or drawing room receiving instructions in the subject 
represented by the entry. 

PRIZES—Wronght Aluminum: Prizes for Groups I, II and IIT. First, $50; 
second, $25; third, $10; six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. 
Cast Aluminum: Prizes for Groups LI, ILI and IV. First, $50; second, $25; 
third, $10; six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. Teachers, 
for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Instructor and students examine a railroad-type Diesel engine 


DIESEL TRAINS 
REQUIRE 


DIESEL 


TRAINING 


Mito Van HALL 
Director of Student Personnel 
New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute 


EN, who as small boys wanted to be “railroad en- 

gineers,” are doing something about it in the 
laboratories and shops of the New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Alfred. 

There, in the $225,000 shops equipped with diesel 
engines ranging from one to 16 cylinders, 17 students 
are learning through actual practice that being “a rail- 
road engineer” requires more than a steady hand on the 
throttle. 

Some of them are former railroad employees who, 
with the aid of the G.I. bill or railroad-earned savings, 
are learning “the technical stuff.” 

Daniel O’Donnell, departmental chairman and op- 
erating engineer who helped design the course, said of 
the job possibilities in the railroad industry: “Today, 
more than 90 per cent of all locomotives on order by 
American railroads are of the diesel-electric type.” 

This is borne out by the fact that plans are under 
way now to make the Ag-Tech facilities available for 
training of: nearly 300 Erie railroad employees as well 
as to conduct additional supplemental training in the 
Erie shops in Hornell. 

However, some of the 17 students are planning to go 
into sales, testing, operation, or maintenance of internal- 
combustion equipment. 

That the new course is filling a need felt by the diesel 
industry is indicated by arrangements being made by 
Waiter C. Hinkle, acting director of the Institute, who 
conecived the idea of the course last year. “We are 
making plans for summer employment of our students 
with one of the large diesel manufacturers in the Buffalo 
area. Also several diesel service agencies and dis- 
tributors have signified their intentions of utilizing stu- 
dents during the summer vacation period.” 

Concerning the course, which may be taken on a two 
or three-year plan, Mr. O’Donnell said: “The diesel 
curriculum has been designed to include basic instrue- 
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tion as well as specialized training so that the graduate 
is a well-rounded technician capable of adapting him- 
self to new situations in the diesel industry.” 

He went on to prove his point by explaining that 
“Ag-Tech students spend 50 per cent of their time in 
the internal-combustion field.” For the rounding-out 
process, he said students take such subsidiary courses 
as drafting and design, mathematics, physics, mate- 
rials of industry, fuels and lubrications, economics, and 
English. 

“As the demand for diesel and diesel-electric powe1 
grows, there is a parallel demand for men with a know!- 
edge of its characteréstics, limitations, and require- 
ments,” O’Donnell said, “The Institute is serving this 
demand by supplying trained technicians to the manu- 
facturer, distributor and consumer.” 





Students supplement classroom studies with actual operating procedures 
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VIRGINIA TRAINING PROGRAM 


PRACTICAL NURSE 
EDUCATION 


Nettie T. YOWELL 
Assistant State Supervisor 
Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


RACTICAL nursirg, which for many years has been 

considered a friendly neighborhood service, often 
rendered gratuitously, has suddenly developed into a 
lucrative vocation. The reasons for this are quite evi- 
dent. The life span of individuals has lengthened and 
people in their declining years need nursing attention, 
many of whom look to the hospital for this service. 
Expectant mothers now patronize the hospitals instead 
of having their babies born at home, as was formerly 
the practice. Persons suffering from mental or chronic 
disturbances or tuberculosis need special treatment. The 
various types of hospital insurance, plus the need for 
giving special attention to disabled veterans and persons 
injured in accidents of various kinds, have intensified 
the need for the services of the nurse. 

Many of these persons need treatment and services. 
Some cannot afford or do not need the constant care of 
the professional nurse. However, all of them need bed- 
side or convalescent nursing care. This has brought 
about new procedures in the care of the sick and in- 
creased the emphasis for the extension of the well-known 
field of work, namely, practical nursing. 

The Trade and Industrial and Home Economics Serv- 
ices of the Vocational Division of the Virginia State 
Department of Education, the Practical Nurse Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, and the State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners became cognizant of the urgent need to supply ad- 
ditional practical nurses and to’ improve the technical 
knowledge of existing practical nurses, so instituted 
intensive training programs to meet these needs. The 
importance of having well-trained practical nurses was 
so great that the Virginia Legislature in 1946 passed a 
law requiring all persons who practiced this vocation to 
be licensed by the State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

To place the training program on a sound, coopera- 
tive basis the Virginia State Board of Education ap- 
pointed the State Advisory Council to Practical Nurse 
Interests, now known as the Virginia State Committee 
of the National Association for Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion. This council, or committee, is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Virginia Hospital Association, 
the State Graduate Nurses’ Association, the State Med- 
ical Association, the Practical Nurse Association of Vir- 
ginia, the Colored Practical Nurse Association and the 
publie at large. 

This committee has spent many profitable hours dis- 
cussing the problems associated with the training of 
practical nurses. One of their first problems was to de- 
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DEMENTI, RICHMOND 


Practical Nurses ‘‘on-the-job” training 


fine the field of practical nurses. They arrived at the 
following definition: “A Practical Nurse is a person 
trained to care for sub-acute, convalescent, and chronic 
patients requiring nursing services at home or in insti- 
tutions, who works under the direction of a licensed 
physician or a registered professional nurse, and who 
is prepared to give household assistance when necessary. 
A practical nurse may be employed by physicians, hos- 
pitals, custodial homes, publie health agencies, indus- 
tries or by the lay public.” 

This committee decided that two types of training 
should be offered; namely, the trade extension courses 
for those who are already employed as practical nurses 
but who wish to increase their skill and technical knowl- 
edge of their vocation, and pre-employment courses for 
those people who wish to enter the vocation. 

Trade extension courses are now being operated in 
several school divisions throughout the state in cooper- 
ation with local hospitals and the local practical Nurse 
Associations. These courses are designed for the prac- 
tical nurses who have received their licensure according 
to the Virginia State law that went into effect in 1946. 
Under this law all practical nurses who were then prac- 
ticing their vocation were automatically licensed upon 
application to the State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Many of them, realizing that they needed additional 
training, welcomed this opportunity and enrolled in the 
classes. Requests for additional classes have been re- 
ceived from other sections of the state. These classes 
are being conducted during hours that do not conflict 
with working hours. 

The pre-employment practical nurse training pro- 
grams have developed slowly but are now on a sound 
basis. Courses for white students are conducted by the 
Norfolk City School Board and the Leigh Memorial 
Hospital at Norfolk, by the Richmond City School 
Board, and the Sheltering Arms Hospital in Richmond; 
the Manassas Technical School in cooperation with the 
Mary Washington Hospital in Fredericksburg and the 
Arlington Hospital in Arlington. Courses for Negro 
students are conducted at the Maggie Walker High 
School in Richmond in cooperation with St. Phillip 
Hospital. 

In these one-year pre-employment courses students 
spend the first three months, six hours per day, receiving 
classroom instruction which includes body structure and 
functions; nursing procedures; factors involved in new 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Part- lime Occupational Education 


A Superintendent Gets a Program Under Way in a Kansas High School 


Abstracted from a report of Superintendent 

Carl James, Concordia, Kansas, by H. D. Shot- 

well, Supervisor of Business Education, Kansas 
State Board fer Vocational Education 


NTRODUCING a new program into a school system 

can often be a much bigger job than simply making 
the necessary adjustments in the curriculum and ar- 
ranging for the staff to do the teaching. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Concordia, Kansas, had become 
intensely interested in the significant contribution of 
work-experience programs in part-time occupational 
education. In talks with high school seniors, recent 
graduates and educators from other cities who had had 
experience along these lines, the Superintendent felt 
that the program offered a good deal to the school sys- 
tem. His first move was to confer with the State Super- 
visor of Business Education, where he informed himself 
as to the details of the work-experience program and 
secured mimeographed and printed material for addi- 
tional study. At the close of the conference, the Super- 
intendent and the State Supervisor agreed to have addi- 
tional meetings and correspondence if the Board of 
Education of Concordia and a sufficient number of “key 
citizens” approved the idea of a work-experience pro- 
gram in the local high school. 

At the next regular Board of Education meeting, the 
Superintendent explained the philosophy and general 
procedures of the work-experience program to the Board 
members and requested their approval of the program 
for the following year if investigations indicated that 
proper interest existed. The request was granted unani- 
mously by the Board, and the individual members 
showed great interest in the possibilities of the program. 

With the first local hurdle cleared, the Superintendent 
and the State Supervisor held a conference, and the for- 
mation of a committee of key business people of the 
community was discussed. This was to be hurdle No. 2. 

For the purpose of sounding out the degree of interes! 
that could be hoped for in support of the program, invi- 
tations were promptly extended to a number of local 
business people holding important civic positions to be 
the guest of the Superintendent at a luncheon. Guests 
invited included the presidents of the Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis Clubs and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Organization; officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the president and vice president of the Board of 
Education; and three business men at large who had 
previously indicated a strong interest in the work- 
experience program. Response to the invitations was 
unanimous and, after considerable discussion, the 
luncheon group voted 100 per cent to endorse the pro- 
gram. Each guest agreed to contact not less than five 
additional people to enlist their interest and support. 

The luncheon guests, whom we can now call the “Busi- 
ness Committee on Part-time Occupational Education,” 
held a second meeting the following month to report 
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that much interest and many promises of cooperation 
had come from the majority of the business people con- 
tacted. The committee officially recommended that the 
necessary steps be taken toward getting the program 
under way at the beginning of the following school year. 
In addition, it was agreed to organize a permanent ad- 
visory committee to consist of one member each from 
the service organizations, the teacher-coordinator, the 
high school principal and two people appointed at large 
by the Superintendent of Schools. This advisory com- 
mittee was to act in a consultant capacity, and to be 
responsible for making recommendations and sugges- 
tions to school authorities on the program. The Board 
of Education, the group in which local school authority 
is vested, of course retained full responsibility for the 
vocational program. 

After attending the joint meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals which was 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on the subject of 
work-experience programs, the Superintendent felt bet- 
ter qualified to present the program in detail in talks 
before local groups. The planned program was, in all 
cases, given a cordial reception and steps were promptly 
taken toward finding a qualified instructor to serve as a 
teacher-coordinator of part-time occupational educa- 
tion. Funds were available from the Kansas State 
Board for Vocational Education to pay one-half the 
salary of the teacher-coordinator for the time spent in 
part-time occupational education if the individual se- 
lected to fill the position was approved by the State 
Board in advance. The search for a qualified instructor 
proved difficult because of the very limited supply of 
experienced teachers in this comparatively new field. 
Eventually, however, the qualifications of an instructor 
teaching commerce in another Kansas high school were 
found to be adequate, and approval was granted by the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 

The next step taken by the Superintendent was to 
arrange with the editors of two local newspapers jor 
prominent coverage of the new part-time occupational 
education program, to be coupled with the announce- 
ment that a coordinator had been secured. Both news- 
papers cooperated with excellent articles on the front 
page. 

The program was now officially under way, but there 
still remained the important consideration of presenting 
it to the high school student body and ascertaining the 
number of students who desired to participate in the 
part-time occupational educational program. All stu- 
dents in grades 9, 10, and 11 were informed of the pur- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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VITALIZING YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


GERALD L. Orroson 


Cornell University 


| ype wey staff members all over the country are 
A asking themselves, “How can we make our summer 
program more interesting, more colorful, more mean- 
ingful?” 

The summer session in Industrial Education at Cor- 
nell is an excellent example of the type of offering that 
“keeps ’em coming back.” The vitalizing influence 
which has done much to add interest to the program is a 
student operated organization which has been given 
the name VITA. 

Cornell’s department of Industrial Education, a part 
of the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, is headed by Professor Lynn A. Emerson. 
Dr. Emerson is well known among people in vocational 
education. He acted as chairman of the working com- 
mittee in the preparation of Bulletin 228, “Vocational- 
Technical Training for Industrial Occupations,” which 
was published by the U. 8. Office of Education in 1944. 

Several years ago Professor Emerson conceived the 
idea that, while participation in formal classes is prob- 
ably the best way to obtain needed information, addi- 
tional understanding could be gained by providing stu- 
dents with the opportunity to meet leaders in the field of 
vocational education. It was felt that meeting such 
people, talking with them personally and exchanging 
ideas with them would give the students a breadth of 
understanding and insight that could never be obtained 
from books. 

One of the enthusiastic supporters of the idea was 
Professor E. Kenneth Beach of the regular staff. Dr. 
Beach, in recalling his own student days at the summer 
session at Colorado State College, said, “One of the 
highlights of my summer’s stay at Fort Collins was the 
opportunity I had to meet and talk informally with 
Charles R. (Skipper) Allen, Charles A. Prosser and 
other leaders in vocational education.” 

It was decided that each week during the summer 
one leader in vocational education would be brought to 
the school to meet informally with the students. The 
faculty felt that the students in attendance should have 
the responsibility of arranging the meeting and asked 
them to assume the task. The suggestion was enthusi- 
astically received, and plans were made for establishing 
an organization to carry on the activity. 

The club was named VITA, standing for Vocational, 
Industrial Arts and Technical Association. It is a 
loosely knit, non-dues paying organization. Once a 
week the group meets for dinner and a program. A 
spirit of good fellowship is evident. There is usually 
some community singing and some of the proceedings 
may take the form of “horseplay,” but there is always 
a serious part of the program. 

_ At every session a notable authority in vocational or 
industrial arts education is presented. He speaks on a 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Dr. A. L. Winsor, Director of School of Education at Cornell, addresses 
VITA club 


topic of general interest, and a question and answer 
period follows. After the program is over, students 
have a chance to talk personally to the speaker of the 
evening. The great interest in, and benefit from, talk- 
ing to these people can be imagined when one considers 
some of the men who have been guests of VITA in recent 
summers. They include Walter Cooper, Chief of the 
Division of Trade and Industrial Education, U. 8. Office 
of Education; R. W. Gregory, Assistant Commissioner, 
U. S. Office of Education; Harold W. Piggott, Associate 
Superintendent of New York City Schools; Frank 
Moore, Director of Industrial Arts in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Vice President for Industrial Arts in the A. V. A.; 
J. C. Wright, formerly Assistant Commissioner, U. 8. 
Office of Education; and L. H. Dennis, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Vocational Association. 

An interesting feature of the weekly meetings is that 
they are planned and conducted entirely by the stu- 
dents. A student chairman is elected for each week’s 
session, and he is responsible for planning the program, 
taking care of the speaker and acting as toastmaster 
at the dinner. The faculty members attend the meet- 
ings and participate in the discussions and the pro- 
grams. Their role in preparation and presentation of 
the meetings is entirely advisory. 

At the end of the summer the students have a picnic 
meeting at one of the scenic spots in the area. Cornell 
University is at Ithaca, New York, in the heart of the 
Finger Lakes region. There are hundreds of spots ideal 
for outdoor gatherings. The picnic is probably the high 
spot of the summer. Special care is taken to provide 
an excellent program and good food. 

M. P. Catherwood, Dean of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, officially ree- 
ognized the contribution which VITA is making to Cor- 
nell’s summer program when he invited the group last 
year to establish an advisory committee to aid him in 
matters pertaining to the industrial education offerings. 

When the students leave at the end of the summer, 
they do so with the feeling that they have made many 
new friends through the meetings of VITA. Their 
course materials have had greater meaning to them, for 
they have been able to view them through the eyes of 
experienced men in the field of vocational education. 

Professor John M. Brophy, one of the founders of the 
Industrial Training Council in New York State, acts as 
faculty adviser to VITA. Dr. Brophy summed up the 
purposes and functions of the organization by saying, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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AN INDUSTRIAL 
SUMMER COURSE 





WORK EXPERIENCE. FOR TEACHERS 


B. ALFRED Cox 


Teacher, Washington Technical High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HE latest trend in the instruction of industrial and 

technical education is to have the teachers in these 
fields return to industry, at various intervals, and ob- 
tain actual industrial working experiences. These ex- 
periences are to be transferred to school instruction, as 
far as possible, to help better prepare the student to 
hold his place in industry. With the cooperation of 
industry and education, the schools will be in a posi- 
tion to make a better showing for the taxpayer’s money. 
One outstanding corporation, in this country, is doing 
much to aid education in turning out better students 
for industry. 

Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, has com- 
pleted its sixth year offering actual working experiences 
to Industrial Arts, General Shop, Industrial, and Tech- 
nical teachers during the summer months. Under the 
leadership of Mr. John M. Amiss, Director of Industrial 
Education for the Chrysler Corporation, twenty-five 
Industrial Arts, Industrial, and Technical teachers were 
able to take advantage of the opportunity during the 
summer of 1948. Teachers in this course represented 
eleven different states. They came from as far north as 
Petosky, Michigan, as far south as Wray, Georgia, a 
far east as Buffalo, New York, and as far west a 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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The cooperation of Chrysler Corporation and Wayne 
University has made it possible for such teachers to 
obtain actual work experiences and also an opportunity 
for the Corporation to present and discuss current in- 
dustrial problems. In addition to this, educators from 
the states of Michigan and Ohio, especially the Detroit 
area, addressed the classes on important topics in In- 
dustrial Education, Guidance, Industrial Psychology, 
Visual Aids, Industrial Health, and Safety Education. 

This program specifically aids the Industrial Arts 
and Technical teachers to obtain a good working knowl- 
edge of the metal area for their teaching. It is also pos- 
sible for the machine-shop teacher to secure enough 
practical working experiences on this program to fulfil! 
requirements for validation of vocational certificates 
as set up by various State Boards of Control of Voca- 
tional Education. The general and specific shop tours 
enable the teachers to witness actual testing and experi- 
menting, manufacturing and machine processing of 
various parts, and the assembling of these parts into 
the finished product. 

The course is planned with a view to affording the 
teachers at first hand the same actual industrial experi- 
ences that their students wll go through when they begin 
their earning of a livelihood in private employment. 





VETERAN FARMING TRAINING 
(Continued from page 5) 


The veteran training programs just described are 
fairly representative of the 58 veterans we now have, as 
of this date, on full-time farm placement training. 
Most of them are at present in the employment stage. 
Others, like Villanti, have stepped up to the employ- 
ment-ownership stage. Still others are operating farms 
on a partnership basis, and a few have established firm 
footholds as owners. Other veterans are being guided 
to profitable establishment as managers, foremen, or 
skilled workers in agriculture or related occupations. 
All have streamlined programs, tailored to meet their 
individual. needs in the fields of agriculture common to 
Essex County. Typical training objectives are in the 
fields of dairy farming, milk processing, field crops, 
poultry farming, large fruit growing, market gardening, 
small fruit growing, small animal farming, ornamental 
horticulture, greenhouse production, and flower shop 
management. 

Veterans on full-time placement training receive a 
yearly minimum of 150 hours supervision and instruc- 
tion on the job, 250 hours assigned related home study, 
and 2,400 hours job work experience. 
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VITALIZING YOUR SUMMER 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


“VITA is organized in recognition that education, rec- 
reation and fellowship are real and desirable outcomes 
of summer session study. It provides students, faculty 
and guests interested and engaged in Industrial Educa- 
tion with an opportunity to know and understand eac! 
other, to share experiences both in and out of class, and 
to form enduring and valued friendships.” 

The VITA club at Cornell is a simple thing. That is 
probably why it works so well. Planned and operated 
democratically, it has served to enrich the summer pro- 
gram through developing a spirit of comradeship among 
the students and broadening their views through th: 
contacts with educational leaders. 

Any school can operate such a program as VITA pre 
sents each summer. Any school which does so will fin: 
its students eagerly awaiting the opening of summe! 
school so they can renew old acquaintances, with books 
as well as with people. 
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FRED HESS @°SON 


Atlantic City’s famous beachfront and boardwalk, showing AVA con- 
vention headquarters hotels. At left, just beyond the limit of the photo- 
graph, is the Atlantic City Auditorium, where exhibits will be located 
and general sessions held. 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY... 


to make your plans now 
for the Atlantic City AVA 
Convention. For your con- 
venience, a hotel reserva- 
tion blank is on page 31 of 
this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL, and a list of hotels 
and rates appears on page 


26. 


AVA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 


DECEMBER 6-10. 1949 





FRED HESS @ SON 


The Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore, where several pre-convention 
meetings will be held 





JOHN CALLAHAN, WISCONSIN STATE SUPERINTENDENT, HONORED 


FTER 64 years of service to education, John Calla- 
han will retire in July from his position as Wiscon- 
sin State Superintendent of Schools, which position he 
has held for the past 28 years. Mr. Callahan’s unique 
experience as the state official with the longest service 
includes 31 years in the state school administration, 
during 3 years of which he was State Director of Voca- 
tional Edueation. 

At a dinner meeting which was held in his honor at 
the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Mr. Callahan was 
presented with a travel fund and a bound volume of 
testimonial letters from educators and friends all over 
the country. The dinner meeting was sponsored by a 
committee composed of representatives from the fol- 
lowing organizations: County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education, Teachers College Association, The Stout 
Institute, County Normal Principals Association, Junior 
High School Principals Association, Elementary Princi- 
pals Association, University of Wisconsin, Department 
of Publie Instruction, and the State Vocational Board. 

Characterized by promotion of equal educational op- 
portunity, John Callahan’s superintendency stands out 
as an example of distinctive leadership which was 
sharpened by his fearless advocacy of things he con- 
sidered right. The boards and regencies which profited 
by his sage counsel are numerous. Those who aspire to 
leadership may well note the rare combination of quali- 
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ties exercised by Mr. Callahan. His knowledge of peo- 
ple, his lack of self-importance, and willingness to listen 
are factors which combined to make him a man who 
was easy to approach. 

Legislators and governors respect Mr. Callahan, whose 
legislative ability first captured the attention of edu- 
sators when he served as legislative chairman for the 
state teachers association. With lawmakers, as with 
all of his associates, he has been honest and unequivocal 
in promoting his programs. 

QO. H. Plenzke, in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
says: “Mr. Callahan did not operate in hit-or-miss 
fashion. A fundamental philosophy underscored his be- 
ing, and his decisions were largely translations of basic 
beliefs acquired by long experience in the workaday 
world. Fortified with sound principles he proceeded 
with confidence, thus sparing himself the confusion of 
uncertainty and the agony of indecision. The writer 
ventures the thought that John Callahan is an octoge- 
narian because he did not dissipate his vitality by fret- 
ting, fussing, quibbling, doubting, or fearing. 

“Things won’t be the same around the Capitol without 
John Callahan. He deserves now to take it easy after 
three score years in education. It is our hope that he 
will do one more thing—write up or record some of the 
highlights of his exptriences, the schools of years ago, 
his inside story of Wisconsin education, in short, the 
limitless facts he has and which only he can tell.” 
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Architectural Drawing for the 
Building Trades 


Kenney and McGrail. A new, basic textbook for beginners 
offering a step-by-step approach. Presents basic essentials 
and detailing before plans and elevations. $3.00. 


Introductory Radio=-Theory and 
Servicing 


Hicks. Explains difficult technical principles in everyday 
language. Offers a learning-by-doing approach. $3.20. 


Carpentry Mathematics—-New 
Second Edition 


Wilson and Rogers. Improved clearness and modernization 
in language and presentation. New illustrations showing 
modern construction methods. $2.20. 


Mechanical Drawing=-New Fifth 
Edition 

French and Svensen. Thoroughly revised by Carl L. 

Svensen, one of the original authors. New chapters on air- 


eraft drawing, welding drawing, and production illustration. 
Correlated Mechanical Drawing Text-Films available. $2.80. 


Practical Shop Mathematics= 
New Third Edition 


Wolfe and Phelps. A complete revision of Volumes I and 
II, with new material on the slide rule and compound angle 
problems. Vol. I. $2.40, Vol. II. $2.60. 


Automotive Mechanics 
Crouse. A new, simpler approach, covering operation, con- 


struction, maintenance, and trouble-shooting. 714 illus- 
trations. $3.60. 
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Editor’s Note: The following article 
will be of interest to vocational educa- 
tors as an indication of service to in- 
dustry through vocational training. 


INSTRUCTION 
FOR 
INSTRUCTORS 


HE National Ice Marketing Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a good example of the recognition be- 
ing given to industrial training from top to bottom. 
The ice industry, through its National and State Asso- 
ciations and occasionally through the Vocational Edu- 
cation Service, has been working on employee training 


programs for several years. Series of printed courses~ 


as well as sets of training films for employees have been 
prepared, but the leaders in the industry realized that 
the success of the training program depended upon the 
ability and interest of supervisory management in 
training. 

Daniel A. Prager, Director of the Personnel Training 
and Marketing Department of the National Association 
of Ice Industries, came up with the idea of a school for 
supervisors and managers. Tentative plans were pre- 
sented to an Industry Committee, to the Association’s 
Board of Directors, to the Business Education Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and to the entire in- 
dustry. The National Ice Marketing Institute is the 
result. J. C. Ruppert, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in Arkansas, was employed as super- 
intendent to prepare detailed outlines, plans and mate- 
rials for consideration by the Industry Committee. 

Although the primary objective of the Institute was 
to train supervisors and managers to train their em- 
ployees, the plans were expanded to cover additional 
objectives including: 

1. To train supervisory management in the tech- 
niques and methods of modern industrial training in 
order that the Ice Industry’s personnel training pro- 
gram can be more effectively used for increasing sales. 

2. To develop the better qualities of leadership and 
methods of selecting and handling men. 

3. To expand the application of modern marketing 
methods to merchandising ice appliances and ice in its 
various forms. : 

To meet these objectives, the course was prepared 11 
four units—Merchandising, Personnel Selection, Train- 
ing, and Supervision. The training phase covered Job 
Instruction Training, Conference Leading, Use of Train- 
ing Films. The Human Relations Training Program 
is one of the main parts of Personnel Supervision. Other 
phases of the course are provided through conference 
discussions, films, lectures, and demonstrations by spe- 
cialists in certain phases. 

The basic principle of Vocational Education, “We 
Learn by Doing,” is used in every possible way. The 
men not only go through such performances as training 
an employee to do a job, handling an employee pro)- 
lem, but are also required to interview prospective e:1- 
ployees, make talks to groups of employees, show em- 
ployee training films, and lead conferences of employees. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCES 


Geology as a Vocation 


ArTHuR H. Bryan 


Graduate School 
Johns Hopkins University 


@ ECONDARY school counselors, in presenting edu- 
\” cational and vocational opportunities to prospective 
college matriculants, are likely to give but scant atten- 
tion to some of the lesser known but worthwhile voca- 
tions. 

In our Baltimore high schools, for example, voca- 
tional conferences are scheduled for male juniors and 
seniors, at which lectures and discussions on standard 
vocations are presented often by experts in their re- 
spective fields. The list of vocations presented appar- 
ently varies but little, from year to year. Medicine, 
dentistry, law, pharmacy, clerical, accounting, under- 
taking, chiropractice, osteopathy, engineering, busi- 
ness administration, transportation, the ministry, teach- 
ing, aviation, mechanical and electrical crafts, etc., are 
the usual topies for urban schools. In rural schools, 
agriculture, forestry, veterinary medicine and _horti- 
culture, etc., are invariably on the list, while mining and 
metalurgy are stressed in mining regions. The armed 
services are ready with assemblies in the interest of 
their respective branches, namely, the Army, Air Corps, 
Marines, Coast Guard and the Merchant Marine. 

One of the most popular courses offered in many col- 
leges often is found to be geology. The demand for 
this course could be even greater if high school students 
had some knowledge of the current cultural and voca- 
tional values of this “earth” science. 

Moreover, vocational opportunities in this fascinat- 
ing outdoor field are not always comprehended even by 
students who take the first year course in college, either 
in physical or historical geology. 

Students who major in college geology will find many 
varied and interesting fields of endeavor open to them, 
particularly if they like an outdoor life. 

The writer prepared a geology interest and aptitude 
questionnaire for high school seniors with some four 
hundred odd replies, so far tabulated and evaluated, 
which sought to ascertain: 

1. Whether or not academic and technical high school 
seniors have some knowledge of a vocation in geology. 

2. Whether or not high school students have had any 
contact with geology through their science courses. 

3. Whether or not high school students have any 
hobby or avocational aims or interests related to 
geology. 

The questionnaire answers generally indicated: (a) 
lack of information among high school seniors regarding 
vocational opportunities in geology except of course in 
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mining regions; (b) some latent interest in the subject 
through knowledge gleaned from the related secondary 
school sciences in chemistry, biology, physiography, and 
general science; (c) occasional hobby interest. 

The vocational possibilities in geology present an im- 
pressive array of varying fields of endeavor which are 
related directly or indirectly to the subject. 

Among the most popular and well-known vocational 
possibilities in geology are: (1) geologists in state or 
federal departments of geology; (2) members of geologi- 
‘al survey parties in discovering. new mineral resources; 
(3) geologists in the mining industry; iron, nickel, cop- 
per, silver, gold, aluminum, coal, etc.; (4) petrographers 
in metallurgical industries such as steel, copper, and 
aluminum; (5) geologists in the petroleum industry; 
(6) prospecting for precious metals and mineral re- 
sources; (7) paleontologists; (8) crystallography; (9) 
geological testing laboratories; (10) geological cartog- 
raphers; (11) mineralogists; and (12) research geology. 

In addition, opportunities for an interesting and 
rewarding career exist in teaching the various branches 
of geology, such as economic, historical, physical, min- 
ing (stratigraphy, mineralogy, and crystallography in 
colleges and universities. Geologists have an excellent 
background for teaching the high school sciences: 
physics, chemistry, biology, and general science. There 
are some excellent prospects for fellowships and gradu- 
ate work in geology. 

As a general rule, students of agronomy and soil con- 
servationists should have some knowledge of geology. 
Atomic energy and nuclear physicists in their search for 
new uranium ore deposits have renewed interest in 
world wide geological surveys, while increasing interest 
is to be found in the chemical industry, in the study 
of original ores and rock forming minerals. National 
defense has its need for geologists also, as the U. S. 
Army and Navy employed geologists in connection with 
amphibious operations during World War II on a large 
scale. 

High school vocational counselors should add geology 
to their list of worthwhile vocations for presentation 
to prospective college matriculants, and high school 
science teachers should plan to include geology units in 
their courses of study, stressing the vocational possi- 
bilities in the field. High school students can be en- 
couraged to make rock, fossil, and mineral collections 
as a hobby, thus combining an interesting and instruc- 
tive hobby with important vocational training. 
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PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 15) 


work situations; first aid; diversional and rehabilitation 
activities of patients; nutritional needs in health and 
illness; medicines; management of the home; expected 
changes throughout the life span which includes devel- 
opment and retardation changes from conception to 
senescence; the mental, physical, social and emotional 
conditions of patients; diseases and conditions common- 
ly cared for by a practical nurse, which include the 
care of the child, maternity cases, the aged, the conva- 
lescent, long term illnesses and acute conditions; and 
personal and vocational relationships. The next nine 
months are devoted to on-the-job training in which the 
students are placed, with pay, in the several cooperat- 
ing hospitals and continue their studies and practice 
under the supervision of the hospital physicians and the 
head of the nursing staffs. In this phase of the training 
students get experience in the care of medical, surgical 
and obstetric cases, in pediatrics, in the diet kitchen, 
milk laboratory, the central supply room and in other 
activities assigned to them by the hospital physicians 
or head nurse. 

Upon satisfactory completion of this one-year course 
students are eligible to take the State Board of Nurse 
Examiners’ examination for license to practice. 

Not every person who applies for enrollment in these 
pre-employment courses is accepted. The prospective 
student must have a definite interest in nursing, a pleas- 
ing personality with an interest in people and the abil- 
ity to work in harmony with patients and co-workers, 
good health, a minimum height of five feet, be between 
the ages of seventeen and fifty years, have satisfactory 
reference relative to character and ability, and possess 
American citizenship or having made declaration to be- 
come a citizen. 

Although these pre-employment courses have been in 
operation only three years, approximately two hundred 
students have completed the course and are now work- 
ing, and, according to reports coming in from the hos- 
pitals and the doctors, are rendering excellent service. 

The success of these programs has been due largely to 
the quality of students recruited and the hearty cooper- 
ation received from the school administrators, the hos- 
pital personnel, the nursing profession, individual doc- 
tors, the public at large and especially to the leadership 
and guidance of Miss Hilda Torrop, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education; and Miss Louise Moore, Specialist, Trade 
and Industrial Education for Girls and Women, U. §. 
Office of Education, who have been guiding spirits in 
the program since its inception. 


PART-TIME OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


poses and character of the new curriculum so that they 
could look forward to enrollment upon becoming mem- 
bers of the senior class. A total of 24 members of the 
next year’s senior class indicated a wish to enroll in the 
first year’s part-time occupational education program. 
The office secretary prepared transcripts of all work 
completed in grades 9, 10 and 11 for each applicant, and 
the information secured was turned over to the new 
teacher-coordinator for his use in familiarizing himself 
with the backgrounds and scholarship attainments of his 
prospective students. 
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DEMENT!I, RICHMOND 


A Virginia Licensed Practical Nurse Class in Session 





DEMENT!I, RICHMOND 


Classroom pre-employment training 


This information provided the teacher-coordinator 
with the data necessary to plan the forthcoming year’s 
work on a personal basis, even before he was able to 
meet his students at the beginning of the new term. 

Shortly before the opening of school in the fall, the 
Superintendent, the new coordinator, the high. school 
principal and the advisory committee met at a luncheon 
for the purpose of getting acquainted and discussing 
various details prior to the inauguration of the program 
with the opening of school. It was agreed at this meet- 
ing that each member of the advisory committee would 
introduce the new coordinator to five or six local busi- 
ness people so that the very important factor of com- 
munity participation in the program would be further 
enhanced. With the opening of school the following 
month for the regular school year, part-time occupa- 
tional education was already a reality. 

Founded on the active participation of all the inter- 
ested groups in the community, the program was from 
its very outset a source of local pride and did much to 
achieve the highly desirable identification of the school 
with general community life. 
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Human Resources 
— @ Development Program 


J. E. HottincswortH, Dean 


INDUSTRIAL + TECHNICAL 





BRICKLAYING Business and Technology Division 
Prepared with the cooperation of the Struc- Long Beach City College 
tural Clay Products Institute. This new pub- Lona Beach. C. lif ved 
lication emphasizes the coordinated devel- ong beach, Vatijorna 
opment of Related Technical Information P 7 
etm is Mieeinaiates Witt at dot, Ginn UMAN resources are the greatest asset of our na- 
Desks eaett teaieded GA Ditatedl Beiemeation tion. Gainful employment is an essential for 
consisting of Masonry Materials; Tools, developing youth into good citizens and effective eco- 
Equipment & Safety; Trade Mathematics, nomic units of our nation. Productivity of workers is 
Estimating; Trade Drawing; Details of Con- materially increased by work experience and training. 





struction; and, Shop Practice, including Suc- 
gested Job Projects. A first year course for 


216 pages .. . $2.75 the Bricklayer apprentice or student. 
Deluxe ne 
.75 


Productivity of capital is likewise dependent upon 
skilled workers. 

Our nation suffered a tremendous loss during the past 

two decades by not producing a sufficient number of 

@ CARPENTRY SERIES skilled craftsmen, processors and distributors of goods. 

HAND TOOLS AND PORTABLE MACHINERY $1.75 Cloth ......$2.75 The condition was especially true from 1931 to 1938. 


CONCRETE FORM CONSTRUCTION.............. $1.65 Cloth ..... $2.65 The C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. were created to alleviate 
FRAMING, SHEATHING AND INSULATION $2.45 Cloth ......$3.50 the condition 

INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR TRIM... $2.45 Cloth $3.50 : we, REO Ee ee eae ; 
SIMPLIFIED STAIR LAYOUT... $1.50 The employment market is again approaching a point 
where many young people cannot secure employment. 
Suggestions and proposals for a program similar to 
















. A-C FUNDAMENTALS the C.C.C. and N. Y. A. have been made, while others 

: by Clarence H. Bensman propose universal military training. 
| R teste eeedeet tent aad tobe The following is a proposal to stimulate thinking 
— manual covering principles of A-C which may result in a plan that would be superior to a 
| electricity and their application. Each C. C. C., N. Y. A. or universal military training as a 


principle explained, then demonstrated 
through experiment. New, revised, 
complete. 


means of improving our nation’s economy and culture. 
The goal of the plan is to provide gainful employment 
and appropriate related educational training for all 
youth from their eighteenth birthday until after their 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS twenty-first birthday, or the attainment of vocational 
by Harold W. Ranney competency of journeyman grade. The employment 








































A comprehensive laboratory text on should be provided by governmental agencies and pri- 
principles and eperation of elecironic vate enterprise on a proportional basis to the total 
sheen tei ‘Melniaieh eluabienie anal labor force. The number employed in each occupation 
node. Mn ebeced wk, O08 should be correlated with normal number of new per- 
saiten aiiaiite sons employed each year. The educational program 
wo should be under the supervision of the public schools of 
@ ELECTRICAL-RADIO SERIES the respective states, with the counsel of an advisory 
DIRECT CURRENT FUNDAMENTALS... $2.25 committee for each occupation for the vocational aspects 
™ ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT |......0000......... . $1.20 of the program. 
Se caastis anton aneaaaia aan: es _ The program shall ve promoted by federal training 
; ELECTRIC MOTOR CONTROL... $2.45 incentive payments to the employer by the Department 
ator CATHODE RAY OSCILLOGRAPH IN INDUS. of Labor to defray a portion of the expenses of an em- 
“ars TRIAL ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS....... Saree $3.50 ployer in offering the cooperative school-work experi- 
e€ to ence training program in accordance with the number 
employed and the prevailing wage for the occupation 
. the  _- METHODS OF a and level of skill attained. The training incentive pay- 
hool METI INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS ments to employers shall not exceed 35 per cent of the 
heon wae * lc. A — by Gerald B. Leighbody prevailing wage of the occupation and for the level of 
Sing gm NaF Basic methods of teaching skills in the shop, skill attained. Each youth shall attend school one day 
al meta 8 and related technical information in the closs- each week, or every fifth week, on pay. The employer 
1ect- ny lhe pone owl oe an ie shall provide “on-job training” by assigning a minimum 
ould pase: wnteis tauiien astied. . citing of one qualified person to direct the trainees on a ratio 
Dusi- Pe se WP ouasOiinns Chih becct......... $3.50 of one “on-job instructor” to twelve trainees. 
_—_ Some The Department of Labor shall be responsible for 
runes @ TEACHER TRAINING the approval of places of employment, wage scales, 
wing ei ietehin nieadnn tblcinkeein’ $1.40 | determination of time required to reach vocational 
Upa- oe oe ee eee eee : | competency, approval of working conditions and be 
f Write Dept. VJ-59 for Examination copies | responsible for maintaining records pertaining to the 
ae” occupational status of the trainees and subsidy funds. 
ee The U. 8S. Office of Education shall be provided with 
oh al DEL Sally! Rg _ gf Ste =. INC. funds to reimburse State Departments of Education 
“- } 
, (Continued on page 24) 
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A COORDINATED PROGRAM 
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HE schools should be one of the most important 

secondary sources of referrals of the disabled to the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. They are in 
a position to make referrals early in the rehabilitation 
process second only to doctors and hospitals. Before a 
definite and detailed program of cooperation with the 
schools had been planned, referrals from this source had 
become negligible. The report for the quarter preceding 
the inauguration of the plan indicated no referrals had 
been made by schools. The first quarter following, six- 
teen referrals from this source had been made and, the 
second quarter following, this number had increased to 
fifty-nine. Although this increase did not remain con- 
stant, a healthy working relationship had been estab- 
lished assuring the referral of all vocationally handi- 
capped individuals who might profit by the services of 
the Department. 

In this city of fourteen private and public high schools 
the first step was to contact the superintendent of the 
public schools or some member of his official family and 
explain the services of the Department of Rehabilita- 
tion and receive permission to interview principals of 
the individual schools. As a principals’ and supervisers’ 
meeting is held once every two weeks this was an ideal 
time to meet with the greatest number of officials whose 
assistance was needed in successfully conducting some 
program of continued cooperation between the two 
agencies. The services were explained by the local 
Director of Vocational Education at one of the meet- 
ings of the high school principals. In his explanation 
some specific cases describing all of the services ren- 
dered by this Department were related in detail. The 
principals agreed that a representative from the re- 
habilitation office could meet at the schools with the 
principal, counselors, and the school nurse. A special 
time was set for these meetings. Each school handled 
the situation in nearly the same manner. 

The school nurse or other official surveyed the files for 
the purpose of determining what pupils had disabilities 
that might be considered a vocational handicap and 
then prepared detailed information regarding the pupil. 
This information included name, address, telephone 
number, birth date, disability, medical history, high 
school grades, results of psychometric tests, parent’s 
name and occupation, and teachers’ general impressions 
of pupil’s character and personality. The services of a 
messenger were offered the rehabilitation counselor, and 
short interviews were held with the students during their 
study periods. These interviews were held in the nurse’s 
office. During the interview a short description of our 
services was given, some descriptive pamphlets were left 
with the student, and a request for an appointment with 


the parents was made. At a later date the parents were - 


contacted either at the rehabilitation office or in the 
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home. From here on the procedure followed was that 
usually followed after the initial interview with a client. 

The results of this program have been most gratify- 
ing. The schools and this Department are equally inter- 
ested in the final successful rehabilitation of every dis- 
abled child. Helpful information is freely interchanged. 
Tests given by the school are augmented by other psy- 
chometric tests given by this Department. - Progress in 
school is watched, and better guidance can be given by 
both agencies. The school is informed of each service 
rendered. In some instances of low learning ability the 
schools advised that the pupil discontinue his formal 
training and be placed on farms or in some other em- 
ployment training, in trade training or simple routine 
employment. In other instances it was advisable that 
this Department furnish correspondence training in sub- 
jects not offered by the school in addition to the regular 
school training. For some, medical services were pro- 
vided or prosthesis furnished enabling the student to do 
better school work. The schools gave formal training 
where advisable to homebound clients of the Depart- 
ment. 

Regular yearly visits should be made to each school to 
discuss past experiences, any changes in procedures or 
services of the Department, and reasons for successful 
rehabilitations or failures. It is of the greatest concern 
to both the schools and the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation that every disabled individual be a happy 
wage-earning member of society. Working together 
harmoniously can do much to achieve this objective. 





HUMAN RESOURCES 
(Continued from page 23) 


for 50 per cent of the cost of instruction. The approxi- 
mate cost per year for the program is $105,000,000.00 
(600,000 units of Average Daily Attendance at $175.00 
per unit, with $25.00 per unit being allowed for federal 
and state supervisory and research purposes). ~ 

The average length of training is estimated to be two 
years, and 70 per cent of the total youth population will 
participate. The remaining 30 per cent will be ac- 
counted for by full-time school attendance or other 
voluntary reasons, and by marriage for the girls. The 
total number in training is estimated at three million 
persons. The training incentive payments per trainee 
per year are estimated at $600.00. The total payments 
to employers will thus be $2,160,000,000.00. The esti- 
mated cost for the administration and supervision of 
the program by the Department of Labor is $20,080,- 
000.00. The total cost to the Federal Government would 
thus be $2,285,000,000.00 for the program per year, 
which would provide on-the-job training for three mil- 
lion youths. 
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G-E THY-MO-TROL* Kit Gives Schools a Simple, Practical Teaching Aid 


way to teach ELECTRONIC MOTOR CONTROL 






Here is a new operating kit with specially designed control panel to 


help you teach the “how” and 


“why” of electronic control. Circuit 


diagram on panel simplifies explanation of operation. All parts (except 
tubes) are mounted directly behind symbols. Equipment includes meters 
for indicating armature current and voltage, and jacks at all important 


circuit points for convenient electrical measurement. 

Easy to assemble, this equipment is suppl’ed 
complete in kit form, including }-hp motor and 
control station. For more information, write 
Section 687-8, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
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TULSA APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Tulsa, Okla., has worked out an ap- 
prenticeship program designed to meet 
the shortage of skilled bricklayers brought 
to light by the present construction boom. 

An “accelerated apprentice bricklayers’ 
school” has been set up through efforts 
of the Apprentice Training Service, De- 
partment of Labor; the Tulsa Chapter, 
Association of General Contractors, and 
Bricklayers’ Local No. 9. The first class 
has just graduated from the school. It 
includes six veterans of World War II. 

The “aecelerated school,’ conducted in 
the old Washington School House at 
First Street and Rockford Avenue, was 
supplemental to an apprentice brick- 
layers’ training program which the com- 
mittee established a year ago. 

Finances for the six-week school were 
provided by the Oklahoma Association of 
General Contractors, which donated $6,000 
to underwrite the program. 

E. C. Jinings, 2424 East Seventh Street, 
a journeyman bricklayer and a member of 
Local No. 9, was employed as instructor, 
and Hugh Humphreys, 1927 N. Cheyenne 
Avenue, an architect, served as instructor 
in plain reading and estimating. 

The course served to teach the funda- 
mentals of all phases of bricklaying, which 
N. W. Evans, secretary of the committee 
and a member of the union, estimates 
“ordinarily takes 10 years to learn thor- 
oughly.” 

The trainees attended class eight hours 
a day, five days a week, and were paid 
$2 a day while learning. 

Declared “full fledged” apprentice brick- 
layers, the 12 young men are now em- 
ployed at 50 per cent of the journeyman 
bricklayer’s wage, or $1.25 an hour, which 


Is a considerable imecrease over their 
“pre-training” earnings. 

Special consultant and coordinator for 
the entire program was Robert M. Earley, 
Tulsa area apprentice training service 
director, who has 15 schools in progress. 

W. E. DeWitt, president of the DeWitt 
Co., and chairman of the committee, said 
the apprentice bricklayers will receive 
10 per cent advances in wages every six 
months until they are receiving journey- 
men pay.—Reprinted from “The Brick- 
layer, Mason, and Plasterer.” 


SUMMER WORKSHOP INVITES 
NATIONAL LEADERS 


In order to provide individuals inter- 
ested in vocational education with an op- 
portunity to hear and discuss with out- 
standing national leaders in this field, the 
problems relating to the organization and 
development of vocational curricula both 
on a high school and post high school level. 
the School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, has arranged to con- 
duct a Workshop during the summer of 
1949. 

Some of the participants in this Work- 
shon are: Walter Cooper, Chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Arthur 
Mays, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Illinois; Eugene Fink, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York; F. W. Ziegenhagen, Princival, Bovs 
Technical School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Michigan State Office of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Director and Chiefs will also par- 
ticipate in this program. 

There will be two sections of the Work- 
shop: the first, from June 27 to July 8; 
the second, from July 11 to July 22. The 
students mav elect one or both sections. 


Detailed information regarding this 
Workshop may be had by writing to: A. A 
Vezzani, Lecturer in Vocational Education, 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Room 4200C, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


NATIONAL NFA DAY 


April 5 has been observed as National 
NFA Day, and local NFA chapters spon- 
sored appropriate programs planned to 
keep alive the philosophy and thinking of 
one of our greatest Americans, Dr. Booker 
T. Washington. More than a history of 
him, the programs emphasized realistically 
the principles for which this great leader 
stood. 

The program planners included some of 
the home and community activities that 
Dr. Washington stressed, keeping in mind 
that the purpose of the program is to en- 
list the sympathy and cooperation of the 
public by presenting interesting facts con- 
cerning the founder of vocational educa- 
tion for Negroes and the work of the New 
Farmers of America which carry out his 
vision of accomplishments. 

Program highlights included the life and 
work of Booker T. Washington and his 
contributions to the ideals of vocational 
education, the service of vocational agri- 
culture to the community achieved by the 
combined efforts of youth and adults, and 
the outstanding achievements of local 
NFA chapters. 

Among the significant activities sug- 
gested for preliminary planning of next 
year’s programs in local New Farmer 
chapters are: health and home improve- 
ment projects, informing the public of 
NFA functions, and offering awards or 
vrizes to NFA members for outstanding 
home and farm improvements, 
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DR. EARL J. McGRATH SWORN IN AS U. S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath was inducted as 
Commissioner of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, at noon on Friday, March 
18, 1949. The oath of office was adminis- 
tered by Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court Wiley Rutledge, before a group of 
notables representing education, govern- 
ment, labor and farm, civic, business and 
women’s organizations. 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, in referring to Dr. McGrath’s 
entrance into his new office, said 

“We in America have something unique. 
I don’t mean wealth or power, or any ma- 
terial thing. I mean the part of our democ- 
racy that is still largely a dream—but a 
very, very real one. I mean the ideal of 
equal opportunity. We all know that it 
hasn’t been achieved. Millions of chil- 
dren have the cards stacked against them 
merely because their parents happen to be 
poor, or because they happen to be born 
in the wrong part of the country. Millions 
more are denied equality of opportunity 
for purely arbitrary reasons—race or color 
or religion. But for all this, we do cling to 
the ideal. We firmly believe that every in- 
dividual should be encouraged to win the 
highest reward he can, on merit alone. 
And regardless of all our shortcomings, 
this 7s our standard. It is our greatest 
asset, and one that no other great nation 
has ever had. By the same token, our 
most important piece of unfinished busi- 


ness is to measure up to that standard— 
to achieve our ideal. And the indispen- 
sable key to final success is the assurance to 
every American child of adequate educa- 
tional opportunity. Give him that, and 
he will do the rest. That is the goal Dr. 
McGrath will strive toward as United 
States Commissioner of Education. And 
he will have every ounce of encourage- 
ment and support that I can give him.” 
Following his induction, Commissioner 
McGrath issued a statement, in which he 
pointed out the seriousness of the educa- 
tional crisis today and warned that it might 
be many times as bad in five years unless 
the nation acts vigorously to assist the 
states financially to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities toward equal educational op- 
portunities. Commissioner McGrath ob- 
served that the chief task of the schools is 
to develop human resources and that, 
under present conditions, an unhappy and 
unjust state of affairs for individuals and a 
serious social waste are involved. He 
strongly denied that Federal aid could 
lead to Federal domination, noting that 
the tradition of local control of education 
is firmly established in America and that 
the people would never let it be destroyed. 
He pledged himself to work, with the co- 
operation of the Office of Education staff, 
to make the Office of Education an in- 
creasingly useful and important agency in 
American education and society. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BULLETIN 


The University of Missouri has issued 
a bulletin on “Industrial Education at th 
University of Missouri,” which contains 
complete description of the program of 
industrial education offered at the Univer- 
sity. It includes also a section designed 
to clarify the relationship between the 
practical arts, vocational guidance, and 
vocational education, and hence to serv: 
for guidance purposes in professional edu- 
cation. Further information about indus- 
trial education at the University may be 
obtained by writing to Professor H. H. 
London, 202 Industrial Arts Building, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


* * * 
Georgia Begins Vocational Study 


A detailed study of the vocational 
schools in the State of Georgia was begun 
recently at the request of the school 
superintendents of the state. With a view 
to preparing a long-range vocational pro- 
gram for Georgia with particular emphasis 
on the veteran’s program, Mr. L. S. 
Hawkins has been employed to make the 
study, assisted by Mr. R. E. Hagen and 
Mr. H. O. Carleton, who will secure de- 
tailed facts and information in re gard to 
every vocational school in the state. Upon 
completion of the fact-gathering phase, 
Mr. Hawkins will study and analyze the 
facts for a basis upon which to work out 
a long-range program with the superin- 
tendents. The study is expected to extend 
into the early summer. 





ATLANTIC CITY AVA CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area A: 


cca dont a hieh eee es bhdueteedeeeeneseenees sh aasane Without bath 

With bath 

i ee Cea etedenseeeeeseemeeeteerekeedaase With bath 

COOPERATING HOTELS—Area A: 

IN c's bn.0é Wé ae ekadepees cadens senuanen Without bath 

With bath 

ee ne ET ee eee With bath 

6s pan thtnnsdsd4eedebddes es toseseesusaneaen With bath 

EE hat betidaeee ended eked eaaet ed wale eee hen me With bath 

atin ules aihale iW ohne Seep OCREe es eae AN Os e0nd oe With bath 

HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area B and C 

TRAFMROGG 0.6 6c ccc esdieesecscsceeccccosesseecceseeossecesoes With bath 
EER ae Pie ane yen a ee Te re eee ee Without bath 

With bath 

COOPERATING HOTELS—Area B and C 

a iia tek hdd chat Kaa e wee ee Ramee eesti Without bath 

With bath 

ERLE SE, eR PY ee ree ee eee ye With bath 
ES SEE OE EO CEO EOE ET TTT TTR TENET ET TE Without bath 

With bath 

co ckGds oehaGmiine Cae naaw dee tae re Cee Kae With bath 

ne a ee ee ey Eee With bath 
I i adidacadauand keds soshuebdaweeweeewined an Without bath 

With bath 


* All rates given are European Plan. 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
(per room) (per room) 
$4.00 $6.00 


$6.00 to $9.00 
$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.00 to $9.00 


$5.00 and up 


$4.50 to $5.00 


$6.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 to $5.00 
$6.00 to $7.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


$3.50 
$5.50 


$4.50 to $6.00 
$4.50 to $6.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


$8.00 to $16.00 
$10.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 


$7.00 and up 

$7.00 to $10.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 
$8.00 to $14.00 


$8.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 to $7.00 
$9.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 


$7.00 to $9.00 


$6.00 

$7.50 to $8.00 
$7.00 to $8.00 
$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








The annual convention of the Florida 
Vocational Association was held March 24 
and 25 in Tampa, Florida. The principal 
speaker at the annual banquet, which was 
held at the Crystal Ballroom, was Presi- 
dent E. L. Williams of the American 
Vocational Association. Mr. Williams 
spo ‘ke of the work that our AVA is doing 
and has done and of the general progress 
vocational educ ation has made in the na- 
tion since 1917. He called attention to 
- part vocational education must play 

the years ahead in the training of our 
youths and adults to meet the challenge 
presented by the new technical develop- 
ments of our times. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Margaret B. Long, representing home eco- 
nomics, of Jacksonville, President; Mr. 
Don Hay, representing rehabilitation, 
Gainesville, Secretary-Treasurer; Miss 
Laura Ware, representing distributive edu- 
cation, Jacksonville, Vice President. The 
new officers begin their official duties on 
July 1, 1949. 

\t the business meeting of the conven- 
tion, the FVA constitution was amended 
to provide that the president shall be 
chosen in rotation from the five major 
vocational fields in the order: home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, trades and industry, 
rehabilitation, and distributive education. 


*x * * 


@ “Preview of the AVA Convention of 
1949” was the title of an address given by 
John A. McCarthy, New Jersey State As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, at a 
combined meeting of the New Jersey Section 
of the AVA and the Nu Chapter of Epsilon 
Pi Tau Honorary Fraternity which was 
held at the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret in 
Asbury Park on March 18. George W. 
Morgenroth, Assistant Director of the 
Essex County Vocational and Technical 
High Schools, presided, and Dr. Newbold 
E. Cooper, Vice President, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, addressed the 
group on “The Girard Educational Pro- 
gram. 

Reports of officers indicated that the 
state committees for the 1949 AVA con- 
vention are actively engaged in plans for 
this event. A resolution was made, adopted 
and sent to the United States Senators 
from New Jersey urging them to use their 
influence to appropriate the full amount 
set forth in the George-Barden Act for the 
coming 1949-50 budget. A resolution was 
also made, adopted and sent to the State 
Assemblymen and State Senators urging 
their support for Assembly Bill 418 pro- 
viding for increased state aid for voca- 
tional education, and Assembly Bill 95 set- 
ting forth the plan for appointment of the 
State Commissioner of Education. 

The following resolution was passed in 
connection with the recent death of Charles 
R. Macrae: 

“Through the death of Charles R. Ma- 
crae, President of the Brodhead-Garret 
Company, on Saturday, March 12, 1949, 
vocational education and industrial arts 
in our state and in our country have sus- 
tained a great loss. 

Mr. Macrae was distinguished by an 
abiding interest in education in general 
and had a particular interest in the work 
in our field. He also was unusual in his 
strong personal friendships, and those who 
knew him feel his loss keenly. He and the 
members of his staff have at all times con- 
tributed immeasurably to the hospitality 
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and spirit of all local and national meet- 
ings of our organizations. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association in 
convention assembled at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, March 19, 1949, send copies 
of this resolution to Mrs. Macrae and to 
the officers of the Brodhead-Garret Com- 
pany and further directs that copies of 
this resolution be spread on the minutes 
of the organization.” 

Officers for the ensuing school year were 
elected as follows: George W. Morgenroth, 
President ; Vice Presidents: Owen E. Kiser, 
Agriculture; Harry Lesslie, Trade and In- 
dustry; Hilda E. Chilson, Home Eco- 
nomics; George O’Brien, Industrial Arts; 
John Barbour, Distributive Education; Dr. 
Clarence E. Partch, Life Memberships; 
John Bambara, Secretary; Charles A. 
Haas, Treasurer; and John A. McCarthy, 
Adviser. 

” * ” 


® New officers of the Bay Section of the 

California Industrial Education Association are 

as follows: Howard Warren, San Jose, 

President; Dale Walfron, Hayward, Vice 

President; and John Satterstrom, San 
Jose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * * 


® The annual convention of the Cali- 

fornia Industrial Education Association, which 

was held in San Diego on March 25th and 

26th, featured an address by Wesley Smith, 

newly appointed California State Director 
of Vocational Education. 
+ + > 


® A 3-day Pacific region FHA meeting is 
scheduled to be held in Santa Barbara, 
California, in June. FHA regional meet- 
ings are being held this year in place of a 
national convention. 
* * * 


® The New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo is holding the annual 
Spring Industrial Arts Conference, May 2nd 
and 3rd. The conference will be high- 
lighted by addresses given by outstanding 
leaders in industrial arts education, and ex- 
hibits by leading equipment suppliers for 
the industrial arts. It is sponsored and 
organized by Epsilon Pi Tau. 


37th National Safety Congress 


Joe Kelly, famed quizmaster of NBC’s 
“Quiz Kids” radio program, will serve as 
moderator of a student panel discussion 
on teen-age driving at the 37th annual 
National Safety Congress, to be held in 
Chicago, October 24-28, 1949. 

The panel will be composed of seven 
students from secondary schools in various 
sections of the country, chosen by their 
local communities. These “Safety Quiz 
Kids” will evaluate driver education and 
training on the basis of their own experi- 
ences, having successfully completed 
courses in this field. 





WISCONSIN CAREERS CONFERENCE 


Continuing a tradition begun on the 
University of Wisconsin campus in 1912, 
the women students in cooperation with 
the Office of the Dean of Women held its 
annual Careers Conference on February 
23 and 24. Attendance at the two-day ses- 
sion totalled 2,800. Undergraduate women 
had an opportunity to hear 60 speakers 
from as many different fields discuss oppor- 
tunities and qualifications for employment 
in their kinds of work. 





Mabel J. Scott, President, 
Association 


Ohio Vocational 


® The Ohio Vocational Association began 
the year 1949 with a keynote of coopera- 
tion in carrying out the vocational pro- 
gram, and a desire for a friendly under- 
standing between the different sections. 
This spirit was very evident at the mid- 
winter meeting held at the Deshler Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, where the “oo 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Clyde 
Hissong, was the principal speaker. The 
reports of the activities of each section 
revealed to the others the correlation of 
interests and how each was working toward 
a common goal. 

Vocational education in Ohio is under 
the splendid directorate of Joseph H. 
Strobel. 

Mabel J. Scott, President, Ohio Voca- 
tional Association, described vocational 
education as “a unique phase of the gen- 
eral education program. It helps boys, 
girls, men and women in some particular 
way to become good workers, managers 
and citizens. It does not stop in a class- 
room in a school building. It enters the 
homes, workshops, stores, industries and 
farms of the nation to direct youth in find- 
ing its place in the world’s progress. It 
is a program that looks to the future at 
the same time that it is developing the re- 
sources of the present, and cherishing the 
wealth of the past.” 


CIVIL SERVICE TEACHER 
EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., has announced 
an examination for teacher (elementary, 
secondary, and vocational—$2,498 to $3,351 
per annum) and teacher-advisor ($2,724 
and $2,927 per annum) for duty in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior. Interested persons may ob- 
tain further information and application 
forms at most first and second class post 
offices, from civil service regional offices, 
or from the U. 8S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 











® The third summer training laboratory 
in group development, conducted by the 
National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, will be held at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, June 19-July 8, 1949. 
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PERSONALS 


Joseph R. Strobel, 
Ohio State Direc- 
tor of Vocational 
Education, was 
honored with the 
degree of Doctor 
of Education by 
Western Reserve 
University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on 
February 2, 1949. 

Dr. Strobel be- 
gan his _profes- 
sional work at 
the Stout Insti- 
tute at Menom- 

Joseph R. Strobel onie, Wisconsin, 
and received his 
B. S. and M. A. degrees at Western Re- 
serve University. He completed other 
graduate work at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Cornell University. 
Prior to his appointment as State Director 
of Vocational Education in 1945, he served 
as State Director of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers. 











* * * 


William H. Roe has accepted the position 
of Vocational Education Research Spe- 
cialist in the office of the Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 


tien. 
a * *~ 


The Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
Richard W. Howes as Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education. Mr. Howes will 
assist the State Director, Emmett O’Brien. 


* * * 


Dr. Edward C. Creutz has been appointed 
head of the Department of Physics, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, effective 
July 1, 1949. 


* * * 


Dr. A. M. Field, who recently retired as 
head of the Department of Agricultural 
Education at the University of Minne- 
sota, has accepted a position with the 
Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion as Assistant State Supervisor for 
Agricultural Education. 


* * * 


Elizabeth Hillier, Supervisor of Homemak- 
ing Education in the Michigan State Of- 
fice of Vocational Education, has _ re- 
signed in order to resume graduate study 
at the Ohio State University. 


x* * * 


Henry J. Stubba has been appointed Di- 
rector of Industrial Education in the Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, Public Schools. A grad- 
uate of Buffalo State Teachers College, 
Mr. Stubba received his Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Education degrees 
from Rutgers University. He has served 
as Assistant Principal and Principal of the 
Memorial Junior High School in Passaic. 
Mr. Stubba will supervise a comprehensive 
survey of the Industrial Education Divi- 
sion of the Passaic Public Schools. Clark 
W. McDermith, Passaic Superintendent of 
Schools, has announced the appointment 
of approximately twenty people to a study 
committee which has been organized for 
the purpose of preparing a complete report 
of industrial education in Passaic. 








Dr. William T. Bawden and Mrs. Bawden, the 
former Maude M. Firth of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The marriage of Maude Mary Firth to Dr. 
William T. Bawden took place on April 16, 
1949 in the Thorndike Hilton Chapel of 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

Mrs. Bawden has served as director of 
home and family life education in the sec- 
ondary schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, since 
1924. Through her guidance the Tulsa 
public school curriculum in home eco- 
nomics has been expanded to include a 
broad program of home and family life 
education. 

Dr. Bawden, former head of the depart- 
ment of industrial education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has 
served as Director of Publications at Kan- 
sas State since 1945. A member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and a life member of the 
American Vocational Association, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. Degree from Columbia 
University. 

The AVA extends hearty congratula- 
tions to Dr. Bawden and sincere good 


wishes to his bride. 


Frank W. Jenks, 
vice president in 
charge of merch an- 
dising services for 
International Har- 
vester Company, 
has been elected 
chairman of the 
Sponsoring Com- 
mittee for the Fu- 
ture Farmers of 
America Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

The Sponsoring 
Committee is com- 
posed of represen- 
tatives of the do- 
nors to the Foun- 
dation and was or- 
ganized to promote greater participation 
in the Foundation by other business, in- 
dustries, organizations and individuals. 

Mr. Jenks has been interested in and 
actively working to promote the Founda- 
tion since its organization in 1944. A na- 
tive of Virginia, he began his career with 
Internationa) Harvester in 1914 as a clerk 
in the Richmond district office. 


Frank W. Jenks 


CHARLES F. MACRAE 
Mr. Charles F. Macrae, President 
of the Brodhead-Garrett Company, 
died in Cleveland, Ohio, March 12, 
1949. The American Vocational 


Association deeply regrets the pass- 
ing of Mr. Macrae who was a strong 
supporter of vocational education 
and a leading member of “The 
Ship” for many years. 








DESIGN FOR PEACE 


In an address before the convention of 
the American Institute of Architects 
Houston, Texas, on March 18, Commis- 
sioner Sumner T. Pike, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, said, in part: 

“We must be intelligent enough to real- 
ize that the best defense against an atomic 
bomb is, as Robert Oppenheimer has said, 
not to be there when it goes off. In other 
words, space is the best defense. We musi 
also be realistic enough to realize that 
our cold war opponent has more of this 
particular defense stuff than anybody else 

“So, I would suggest that you stop 
worrying about building atomic bomb- 
proof buildings, or about putting factories 
underground—except for those few in- 
stallations which the national defense may 
mark as priority targets—and keep in 
mind that our strongest defense or the 
best offense in either a cold war or a hot 
war is the healthiest and best educated 
population and the most efficient industria 
machine. You may increase the reinforce- 
ment in industrial structures and bridges 
thickening the concrete and putting in 
cross-bracing in these and ordinary com 
mercial buildings. You may want to uss 
non-inflammable materials in all struc- 
tures, especially dwellings. But it will be 
the rarest case in which you will greatly 
change a building design solely for reason: 
of defense against atomic bombs if the 
change interferes with the primary fune 
tion of the building, or if the change re- 
sults in a burden on the user which lowers 
his ability to do a job that is important to 
the country. . 

“We all should keep in mind, in facing 
all of the problems of the atomic age, 
that the things that make America great 
in peace are the things that make her 
strong in war. First is that our people have 
a life worth defending. This and the things 
that flow from it are the best possible 
weapons in a cold war. They make up 
our war potential when peace is lost. To 
design for peace is our best defense.” 


“Making Democracy Work” has been 
announced as the theme for the 1949 ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
to be held November 6-12, under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American a, 
the Office of Education and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Daily 
topics, as announced by the AEW Com- 
mittee, are: Sunday, November 6, “The 
Worth of the Individual”; Monday, No- 
vember 7, heer ae Opportunity”; 
Tuesday, November 8, “Responsible Citi- 
zenship”; Wedne sday . November 9, 
“Health and Safety”; Thursday, Novem- 
ber 10, “Home and Community Obliga- 
tions”; Friday, November 11, “Our Free- 
dom and Securitv ;” and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 12, “Next Decade in Education.” 





“Oliver” Speed Lathes 


Ideal for school shops. 
No. 159A has rigid 
bed. Runs smoothiy 
at high speeds. Easy, 
safe to operate 
Swings 12” diameter, 
24” between centers. 
Ball bearing head- 
stock adjustable 600 
to 2750 r.p.m. Also 













Write for furnished as comb'- 
Illustrated nation Spinniog 
Bulletin Lathe and Word 
No. 159A 


Turning Lathe. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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GENERAL 


Basic Information Sources, prepared by 
the Inquiry Reference Service, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. De »~partment 
of Commerce, Washington 2%. D. C., 
1949. 

Three additional pamphlets in the In- 
quiry Reference Service series have been 

: leased as follows: Retail Drug Stores, 

Leather and Its Raw Materials, and Still 

Picture Photography. These pamphlets 

present in bibliography form the govern- 
ment and private publications, periodicals, 

and trade papers in the respective fields. 

Address inquiries to the Office of Domestic 

Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 

merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Vocational Training of Adults in the 
United States, International Labor Of- 
fice, Geneva, Switzerland, 1948. 223 
pages, $1.25 
This is one in a series of monographs 

being issued by the International Labor 

Office on vocational training and retrain- 

ing in different countries. Training pro- 

grams and techniques developed by gov- 
ernment, management and labor in the 

United States to supply American industry 

with skilled manpower are described in 

this study. Copies may be obtained from 
the Washington Branch, International La- 

bor Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C 


A Cross Section of Vocational Education 
in Kansas, prepared by the staff of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas, 1948. 46 pages. Illus- 
trated. 

A complete review of vocational educa- 
tion in Kansas, this pamphlet features 
pictorial sections and statistical sections 
for each of the five major fields. In an 
introduction, C. M. Miller, Director, Kan- 
sas State Board for Vocational Education, 
says: “ there are still questions in 
the minds of a great many people con- 
cerning the operation of our progr: am. 
They want to know what it is, how it is 
supported, how it functions, and how 
their schools can participate. In an at- 
tempt to answer some of these questions, 
we have prepared this little pamphlet.” 


U. §. Government Films for School and 
Industry. Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y., 1949. 50 pages, 
free. 


This catalog lists and describes 1,964 
motion pictures and filmstrips of the 
United States Government—visual aids for 
school and industry. It includes not only 
the training films of the U. S. Office of 
Education, but films of twelve other gov- 
ernment agencies. Any listings in this 
catalog may be purchased from Castle 
Films Division of United World Films, 
Inc. Schools and other non-profit making 
institutions receive a 10 per cent discount. 


The Story of Silk, by William F. Leggett. 
Lifetime Editions, Inc., 435 East 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1949. 361 pages, 


A ini history of silk from its 
very beginning as it was first introduced 
in China, this book contains a helpful 
bibliography and glossary of silk names in 
general use. 


The World within the Atom, by L. W. 
Chubb. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., 1946. 32 pages, 
free. Illustrated. 


This Little Science Series booklet has 
been reprinted for the third time. It de- 
scribes the work of Thomson, Rutherford, 
Bohr, Curie, and other scientists, and 
gives important background information 
on nuclear physics and on the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. Copies for 
classroom distribution can be obtained 
from the School Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 305 
— Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
a. 


Our Conservation Job, by Stephen Raush- 
enbush. The Public Affairs Institute, 
312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1949. 64 pages, 50 cents. 

A new way to obtain systematic soil 
and range, forest, fuel and energy conser- 
vation in the United States is presented in 
this pamphlet. 


AGRICULTURE 


Vermont FFA Handbook, 1948-49, pre- 
pared and published by the Vermont 
Association of FFA in cooperation with 
the Agricultural Education Service, 
State Department of Education, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 86 pages. 

Vermont Future Farmers have issued a 
handbook for 1948-49 which is a complete 
guide to activities and lists a directory. 
FFA calendar, FFA chapters, information 
on contests and degrees, the Vermont 
1948-49 program of work, and many other 
items of importance. 


GUIDANCE 


U. 8S. Navy Occupational Handbook, pre- 
pared under the direction of the School 
and College Relations Officer, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. U.S. Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, W ashington 25, D. C. 
1949. 144 pages. Free. 


Available to all secondary schools and 
colleges, this new occupational handbook 
and duplicate Vocational Information 
Briefs contains a comprehensive story of 
vocational-career possibilities in the 
Navy’s 62 major job fields. Instructors 
of vocational education will be interested 
in materials on building, business, ma- 
chinery, mechanics, electricity, drafting, 
printing, radio, sheet metal, and plumbing. 
Classroom teachers and administrators of 
vocational education programs will be sup- 
plied with a copy free of charge by ad- 
dressing the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attention: School 
and College Relations Officer, Pers—6252. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook, prepared 
in cooperation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
oe 25, D. C., 1949. 453 pages, 
$1.75 


Designed for use in schools and colleges 
and all agencies engaged in the vocational 
guidance of young people, this handbook 
presents complete information on major 
occupations in the United States. Copies 
may be obtained directly from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 25. D. C. 








A new and 
necessary cookbook 


by 
Ella Liner Lambert 
MENUS AND 


RECIPES FOR 


Colorful, 
teas, cocktails, suppers and late des- 
serts . . . over 100 complete menus 


savory meals and feasts; 


coordinated with more than 1000 
recipes for simple and elaborate oc- 
casions. 

All ingredients listed in the order 
used. Time, temperature and yield 
given for each recipe, and all have 


been tested. $3.25 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES 
Sumption and Ashbrook..... $2.25 


BREADS AND MORE BREADS 
Sumption and Ashbrook..... 2.50 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE 
SVE, SU ihc osiccsces 2.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


388 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 











The Field of Recreation, by Walter L. 
Stone. The William-Frederick Press, 
313 West 35th St., New York, N. Y., 
1949. 41 pages. 

The purpose of this monograph is to 
show, first, the place and function of rec- 
reation; second, its relation to other fields 
of service; and third, to distinguish be- 
tween method and function. Recreation, 
as a field of human relations, is defined in 
broad terms. 


The Skin Problem Facing Young Men and 
Women, by Herbert Lawrence. Timely 
Publications, 303 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, California, 1949. 70 pages, $1.00. 
An authoritative explanation of the 

causes of acne and its treatment, this book 
includes a ‘‘Message to Parents” which pre- 
sents advice for the benefit of those who 
have children with skin problems. A sym- 
pathetic and matter-of-fact approach to 
acne’s psychological effects on young 
people and a complete, frank discussion 
of the subject on a factual basis do much 
to lay at rest the misconceptions and false- 
hoods so commonly associated with unin- 
formed comment on acne. This work is 
especially recommended for use by guid- 
ance counselors and teachers. 


Student Personnel Services in General 
Education, by Paul J. Brouwer. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1949. 317 pages, $3.50. 

A study which emphasizes the convic- 
tion that all those who influence the edu- 
cational experiences of students are per- 
sonnel workers. Intended for the use of 
those who work with students, it analyzes 
ways to identify and satisfy student needs 
through the coordinated use of fact- 
finding devices and personnel services. 
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Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, by 
Josette Frank. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1949. 32 pages, 20 cents. 


This Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148 
presents a thorough discussion of the effect 
of comics, radio and movies on children. 
It offers advice to parents on how to meet 
the problems that these mass media create. 


Guiding Human Misfits, by. Alexandra 
Adler, M.D. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1948. 
114 pages, $2.75. 


Intended as a guide for those who come 
in contact with the misfits and failures of 


Ewing and Hart 


human life, this book presents, in terms | 


comprehensible to the layman, informa- 
tion which the author has acquired in ac- 
tual clinical experience. 


Collegiate Courses in Aviation, prepared 
for, and with the cooperation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration by the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1948. 60 pages. 


This pamphlet presents an up-to-date 
survey of collegiate courses in aviation and 
related fields which are offered by colleges 
and institutions throughout the United 
States. Copies may be obtained from 
Aviation Training Staff, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Textile Swatchbook, by Dorothy M. Mc- 
Coy. University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, 
N. Y., 1949. $1.00. 


Of looseleaf construction, this book con- 
tains space for mounting up to 100 
swatches of fabrics with accompanying in- 
formation. It may be used with any text- 
book, as it follows logical outline from 
fiber to fabric and includes sections on 
new finishes and the newer synthetics. 
Copies may be obtained from the Univer- 
sity Bookstore, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo 14, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Home Mechanics, by J. C. Woodin. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, IIl. 
104 pages, $1.25. Illustrated. 

Authored by an AVA vice president, 
this book has been prepared to answer 
the need which has existed for many 
years in the fields of elementary and sec- 
ondary education for practical courses in 
household mechanics for both boys and 
girls. The units are applicable to elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, and adult 
groups, and will equip students to handle 
the many household repairs which are 
normally turned over to tradesmen. 


Machining of Metal, by Robert E. Smith, 


Ph.D. McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1949. 224 pages, illus- 
trated. 


A revised edition, this text includes com- 
plete sections on the operation of the tool 
grinder, drills, the lathe, the shaper, the 
milling machine, the power hack saw, 
metal cutting band saws, and _ surface 
grinding machines. 


Mathematics for Electricians, by Martin 
H. Kuehn. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1949. 372 pages, $2.80. 


Included in the new material featured 
in this third edition are a chapter review- 
ing the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic, a chapter on logarithms, and two 
chapters on alternating-current work. 


| Arithmetic, 


| struments clearly illustrated, with ex- 


| 
ESSENTIAL 


















VOCATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS 


the mathematical essentials 
needed for a variety of shop subjects. 
algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry all presented with nu- 
merous practical vocational applica- 
tions. Richly illustrated by diagrams 
and sketches from trade and industrial 
fields. The mathematics of precision 
measuring and reading of precision in- 


Covers 


tensive drill. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas 






Atlanta 
London 





Electrical Principles, by 


Basic Maurice 
Grayle Suffern. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1949. 430 pages, $3.20. 


Vocational educators will find this up- 
to-date text outstanding in its practicality, 
simplicity and excellent organization. De- 
signed to present electricity fundamentals 
on a vocational level, and profusely illus- 
trated with clear and simple line drawings, 
this work will give vocational students 
the background needed for training in 
electrical and related fields. In approach, 
electricity is treated as a practical trade 
tool, and is explained in terms of electron 
motion, omitting lengthy discussions and 
countless formulas and substituting simple, 
concise, illustrated examples. 


Architectural Drafting, by William Hor- 
nung. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 154 
pages, $3.40. 


This book is a development of material 
that has been used successfully for in- 
struction in Arclsitectural Drafting in the 
National Technical Institute in New York 
City. The author feels that many other 
vocational and technical schools and indi- 
viduals will find it of value for a full 
course in the title-subject. 


Architectural Drawing for the Building 
Trades, by Joseph E. Kenney and John 
P. McGrail. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1949. 128 pages, $3.00. Illustrated. 
This beginners’ text in architectural 

drawing introduces the student to drafting 

instruments, explains their use, and pro- 
vides exercises for the practice of their 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more 5 cents each. 


Research Bulletin No. 3—“‘Factors Affect- 
ing the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers.” 96 pages, 1948. Price 75 cents. 


Survey Forms for use in making local or 
area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, 
or agricultural education schools or de- 
partments; useful to occupational guid- 
ance, training, and placement programs. 
1940. Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 5 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. |946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Single copies Free. 

Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “‘Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 

Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members -of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 
ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education 


s 
AVA—A Service Organization 
AV A—Agricultural Education Section 
AVA—tTrade and Industrial Education 
AVA—Home Economics Section 
AV A—lIndustrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all _ check ble to th 
American V Nenad Ascodiats 5 fine. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 





APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
for the 
AVA CONVENTION at ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


DECEMBER 6 - DECEMBER 10, 1949 


> NOTE: Single rooms are limited in number. Please arrange to occupy twin-bedded rooms if possible. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS: 


For State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee and Agri- 
HOUSING SECRETARY cultural Education—Hotel Traymore ’ 
16 C 1 Pi For Home Economics Education—Hotel Dennis 
entra 1er For Industrial, Industrial Arts, Distributive Education, Office Training, 
. ‘ Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation—Hotel Chalfonte- 
Atlantic City, oe a Haddon Hall 











- Please reserve the following accommodations: 


First Choice Fourth Choice 

DEE bak eadeanecidetiasetasesseesnaies PE xe edduaued dees bataneencesatenkus 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 

DEE. cee cderecrtrecencdssversaseneeeans RE Sach cd kgadddensnuwedndaneseenedive 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 

EL: oi6'-5560%000 SeGe be ndsahenketenees RS. Spcdccvcintpemsnetvesundeesssacee 
aeons Room(s) and Parlor for......person(s) Rate $........ 
ieeed Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for......person(s) Rate $...... to $.. .++. per room 
vine Room(s) without bath for...................person(s) Rate $. " ... tO ...... per room 
eer Room(s) with bath for......................person(s) Rate $...... to ...... per room 

A.M. 

Arriving Atlantic City (date) ................0..005- (RR ca con ee PTT TTT ET CTT TT 
a IIIS 6 is vai sehaisie aacentansesadenaarawndenehbbdewsekndamadcadaks 
Se NE SEE cs denssddonesvnscenesecsecaanes OD: sctenadsdaveingseckkassvankintdkas 
ee ee Oe eT eT Pre ee rr 
ee I oth than insddcdatdvnveseeaseeinhddatenigndenhesedeeasxetnentebadaehan neces 
ANE iG acd nsw nee cade Metered s ptecenaners pendnuedadan pres eeeasetiades 
BE S656 0S He Sh dae cad czcemaveadeewautenens EE Sevésvnheecsns BOGE: cc cderscevsdhsneresivenes 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1949. | 


(Continued from page 30) This ie the fifth cor maaan h has been PROM PT DELIVERY 


> festaiien eaficient Pictorial published in the seven-volume Drake se- ON EVERY-THING IN LATEST METAL AND 
—- it also includes sul —. ng ries of texts and handbooks for. aircraft WOOD-WORKING MACHINE TOOLS AND 
Drawing and Orthographic Projection to jiechanics. It provides the instruction ACCESSORIES. WE SELL NATIONALLY 
serve as a basis for further study. needed for the CAA aircraft and engine KNOWN PRODUCTS ONLY. MOST OF THE 
The Aviation Mechanic's Aircraft Manual, mechanic certificate and special ratings FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE CARRIED IN 
by John W. Vale, Jr. McGraw-Hill 1 the subjects under discussion. Both , STOCK. 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New theory and practice are fully covered. LATHES, hem and wood-working, Sebas- 
York 18, N. Y., 1949. 748 pages, $6.00. ‘arpentry Mathematics, by J. Douglas tian, Sheldon, ete. 
This text is a complete ground-school Wilson and Clell M. Rogers. McGraw- proces gon apa 
course for the aircraft mechanics student Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., GRINDERS ofl eine. F 
and includes all the subjects taught by New York 18, N. Y., 1949. 249 pages, DRILL PRESSES, RADIAL DRILLS. 
government-approved schools. It includes $2.20. a ; BAND SAWS, vertical, horizontal. 
all mechanical subjects reqyired by the A new second edition of a practical text POWER HACK SAWS. 
new Civil Aeronautics Administration cer- which brings all material up to date and PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 
tification system. offers improved clearness and moderniza- VISES, CHUCKS, DIVIDING HEADS. 
tion in terminology, this book’s main ob- INGERSOLL RAND PORTABLE 
Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Sys- jective is to prov ide students with a work- ROTARY IMPACT TOOLS. 
tems, and Instruments, by Colonel Rol- ing knowledge of mathematics applied to 


\ BENCH & FLOOR TILT ARBOR SAWS, 
len H. Drake. The Macmillan Company, carpentry work pr aay 


JOINTERS, JIG SAWS, BAND SAWS, 
RADIAL SAWS. 
SANDERS, all types. 


, PLANERS, SHAPERS, VISES, wood-working. 
MITRE BOXES, ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
AIR COMPRESSORS, PAINT SPRAYS. 
A. C. WELDING UNITS, ELECTRIC & 
CHAIN HOISTS. 
SHEET METAL CRAFT EQUIPMENT. 
he PRESSES, arbor, Hydraulic, etc. 


DIESEL POWER GENERATING UNITS 
312 H.P. and up. 


FURNACES, FORGES, gas & electric. 
“BEAVER” portable pipe and bolt threading 
machines. 

Hand Tools & Chests, Steel Lockers, Shelving 
Write now for complete information on any 
items in which you are interested 
General Machinery & Equipment Co. 

140-44 $ 17th St. Harrisburg, Pa 











BARRETT EQUIPMENT COMPANY, St. Louis, 
came of age’’ in March 1949. It has been 21 years 
since the start of the company which has becon 
internationally known, and which now enjoys tl 
reputation of being the world’s largest exclusiy 
manufacturer of brake service equipment. 

The Brake Dokter invented by Mr. Harry Bar 
rett, president of the company, was the forerunne 
of all brake shoe circle grinders. ‘‘Brake Dokter 
has become a standard and virtually all similar 
equipment is now referred to by that name. Ir 
addition to the development of most of the origi- 
nal innovations now considered essential all> 
modern brake service equipment, Mr. Barrett has 
contributed a long list of ‘‘firsts’”’ that have done 
much to bring the standard of safety brake servic 
to its high state of perfection. Latest of his con- 
tributions is the endowment of the Barrett Bra‘v 
School in which service men, salesmen, car factor 
service executives, personnel from brake ng 
manufacturers, and others have learned the funda- 
mentals of better brake service. The Barrett 

_ H _ Brake Service Instruction Manuals, compiled under 
Safe to Operate All moving parts — the direction and editorship of Mr. Barrett, are 
pletely enclosed. now considered a standard text on the subject 


many automotive vocational schools. 
Special Features — Automatic feeder; 
open reciprocating bed easily accessible 
for making changes in type form without INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 

removing from bed; ideal for cylinder Alminum Company of America, 13 


‘ ‘ ‘ = P American Type Founders, 32 
ion with minimum investment 
nines —_ Barrett Brake School, Inside Back Cover 


Yes, it Is Popular: Delmar Publishers, 23 

During the past year over thirty schools Behe Mig. Birisien, Back Cover 
P ‘ - General Electric Company, 25 

have installed these Little Giant Presses in 


General Machinery & Equipment Co., 32 
their Printing Departments. Many more D. C. Heath, 30 








lustrated “ s / : 
press sa_ VVstte for thestrated now on order will be delivered this year. International Harvester, Inside Front 
Cover 


Manual Arts Press, 29 
American Type Fou nders {aive) McGraw-Hill Book Company, 20 


Oliver Machinery Co., 28 
Department of Education * 200 Elmora Avenue * Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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A COMPLETE 
BRAKE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

IV A 


a” SINGLE PICKICE 








RAKE SERVICE TRAINING 
YSTEM IS USED BY: 


David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades 
Dunwoody Institute 
Salina Vocational Schoo! Why prepare your own training material? You can 
South Georgia Trade and Vocational School take advantage of an opportunity to obtain this com- 
...and many others plete, ready-to-use, brake service training program 
which includes everything you need: 








@ Instruction Manual e Instructors Guide 
e Film Strips e Study Questions 
@ Written Tests @ Equipment Operating Instructions 


@ Photos and instructions for the building of visual 
aids on the following brake systems: 


Air —Hydrovac—Electric— Hydraulic 


Nothing else is required for a complete curriculum in precision 
brake service training. Each manual and film strip contain all 
the easy-to-understand illustrations and text matter necessary. 


Every automotive instructor should have this entire Barrett Brake 
Service Training Program — proven by use in vocational schools 
everywhere, in hundreds of class sessions, and approved by 
every leading automobile manufacturer. 


The State of lilinois Vocational Instructors Conference after complet- 
ing a program of specialized Brake Service Training during 1948 
summer vacation. Arrow | identifies Mr. C. R. Wright, Supervisor of 
Trades and Industry, State of Illinois; Arrow 2, Mr. E, J, Simon, 
Director of Vocational Education, State of lilinois. 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 
2019 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Please furnish complete information on the “Package” Training 
Program and summer schedule of classes for vocational instructors. 


es | 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 


Division of Barrett Equipment Company 


2019 CASS AVE. «+ ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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$325.00 


without motor 
or switch 
Price subject to 
change without 
notice 


* 





Note: School orders get 
special attention in 
our delivery schedule! 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 


V 





Extra-safe for students! 


DELTA 20° BAND SAW 


Practical features like these have been 
built into this big Delta 20” Band Saw, 
to help the student do better work — 
and do it more safely: 

Ball-bearing blade guides — ad- 
justable with micrometer accuracy — 
reduce blade breakage. 

Welded steel cabinet — a single 
unit — protects student from working 
parts. 

Blade above table is guarded right 
to point of cutting. 

Statically-balanced wheels run on 
lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 

Aluminum wheels reduce flywheel 


action after motor is shut off. 

Foot brake on lower wheel enables 
student to bring machine to a quick 
stop (after power is shut off) before 
leaving machine. 

Switch can be padlocked, to pre- 
vent unauthorized use. 

Your nearby Delta distributor would 
like to show you the Delta 20”. Band 
Saw. See it on his sales-floor soon. Or, 
send coupon for free Catalog A-48. 
(Saw also available through Crescent 
Division distributors.) 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


(Time payments can be arranged. See your Delta Dealer.) 





TEAR OUT 





DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
| 754E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


a Send me free copy of Catalog A-48 
describing Delta 20” Band Saw. 


COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 














E Name. 
Look for the name a 
of your Delta dis- Position 
tributor under 
“Tools’’ in the 1 School............. 
classified section of Add 
your telepbone di- ress. 
rectory. oii City 


(......) State. 
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